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This little red schoolhouse has 
a “Great Science Laboratory” 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIE, miles from any city...a little red school- 
house, one of thousands all over the world. One room, one 
teacher ...a few years ago, its students learned little more 
than the fundamental three R’s. Today they see and hear the 
greatest wonders of the world ...watch famous scientists per- 
form miracles with the finest laboratory apparatus ever made 

. see and understand mysteries of chemistry and physics 
with every experiment perfect every time. § Sound Motion 
Pictures have transformed the Little Red Schoolhouse. Wher- 
ever on this globe schools or colleges may be, Victor 16 MM 
Sound Motion Pictures can bring new methods of learning 
and higher standards of education to all who can see and hear. 
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Victor Animatograph Corporation 


Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, LOWA S ones “ 
NEW YORK (18)— McCraw Hill Building, 330 West 42nd Street Stoar Souno Sequence 
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The inal He ‘ BEidio education gives it great potency. 
LPR F the teaching and the learning processes— helps 


Through their sound systems, many schools are taking advantage 
of well-planned educational radio programs. Special recordings 
are helping teachers in such diverse fields as speech, literature, 
foreign languages, music, and physical education. For special 
announcements, instructions, etc., a modern sound system also 
places the principal in instant contact with any—or every—room in 


the school without leaving his desk. 


At war’s end, Stromberg-Carlson sound systems will 
again be available for school use throughout the entire 


nation, And in sound systems, as in radio: “There's ST RO M B fb RG ju C AR LSON 


nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson. 





Your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment dis- a ye 
tributor will gladly check with you on the use and/or STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION SS 
installation of a sound system. He’s listed in the classi- SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 
fied section of your telephone directory. Or write, 
Sound Equipment Division, Stromberg-Carlson Com- 


pany, Dept. 68, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


THE “MUST” in thrifty school management 


Thrifty school room planning conserves the energy and vitality of both 
the educators and students through correct temperature control. A carefully 
engineered plan of temperature control by Johnson makes possible the exact 
temperature needed in different rooms under varying conditions. A normal 
temperature may be maintained in occupied rooms while unused spaces are 
kept at a lower economy level without separate steam mains, resulting in mod- 
ern comfort with the greatest fuel thrift. 

Automatic temperature control by Johnson is a dependable labor sav- 
ing service—always on duty. Investigate Johnson Control. 

LOOK AT THE WHOLE SYSTEM. Mechanically fine devices are valua- 
ble only if they function perfectly as part of the whole. Therefore Johnson 
stresses the importance of complete Control Systems. Johnson designs, manu- 
factures, installs and services their own installations through their own nation- 


wide organization. Plan now with Johnson Service Company. 








MODERN COMFORT 


Johnson automatic control 
assures the correct temper- 
ture at all times. 


FUEL SAVING 


Johnson control elimi- 
nates wasted heat. 


ECONOMICAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Johnson control offers the 
modern method of saving 
labor, saving fuel, and 
protecting health in our 
schools today. 





JOHNSON Automatic Jin convitionince Control 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. © BRANCHES 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“GO-TO-SCHOOL” DRIVE 


To keep the nation’s boys and girls 
in high school until they complete 
their courses either full-time or in 
well-planned school-work programs 
is the idea behind a current U. S. 
Office of Education-Children’s Bu- 
reau drive. Appoint a “go-to-school” 
committee in your community. A 
community action handbook is ob- 
tainable from either of the two gov- 
ernment agencies named. 


HOMEWORK 


“A child has as much right to close 
his desk and leave his worries behind 
him at the end of the day as does his 
father,” says John L. Bracken, superin- 
tendent of schools at Clayton, Mo. 
“Nor should father have the added bur- 
den of doing sonny’s homework for 
him.” 


CUSTODIAL WORKERS 


New York City’s 3000 school clean- 
ers, matrons, firemen and elevator 
operators hired indirectly by the cus- 
todian of each building instead of 
taken from civil service eligible lists 
have been hired in violation of the 
state constitution, Justice Charles W. 
Froessel has ruled. The board of 
education will be given time to pre- 
pare for the necessary change-over. 


SURPLUS WAR GOODS 


The National School Service Insti- 
tute has presented the N.E.A. with a 
plan that would give surplus war 
equipment to destitute schools only. 
This would be a good start toward 
equalization of educational opportunity 
and would not disturb industry, it be- 
lieves. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A coordinated system of junior col- 
leges in Texas, under the direction 
of a state commission, is being con- 
sidered by a joint senate-house edu- 


cation committee. Under the plan 
new junior colleges could be estab- 
lished by various localities and re- 
ceive state aid, provided each locality 
furnished substantial financial sup- 
port in taxes or endowment. 


NO MORE RESIGNATIONS 


Boards of education in several Kan- 
sas communities are accepting no more 
resignations from teachers. (Story on 
page 69.) 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 


American educators and_repre- 
sentatives of 12 foreign countries 
have organized the World Education 
Service Council to serve as a private 
agency in raising money for, and 
rendering aid to, the destroyed 
schools of Europe and Asia and for 
the rehabilitation of the teaching pro- 
fessions in those countries. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Representatives of organized medi- 
cine and other professional groups and 
organizations met in Washington July 
14 to develop a platform for the pro- 
motion and operation of a national 
physical fitness program. 


TRUCKS 


The allocation of new commercial 
trucks to essential users has been 
turned over to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Operators are 
warned that the manner in which 
they operate and maintain their vehi- 
cles may be a factor in determining 
whether they get new equipment. 


TEACHERS’ DAY 


September 11 will be celebrated 
throughout the Americas as Teachers’ 
Day, according to a resolution adopted 
by the first conference of ministers and 
directors of education of the American 
Republics held in Panama last fall. 


(Story on page 69.) 


HEADLINES 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Federal aid for school lunch pro- 
grams is to continue. A fund of $50,- 
000,000 has been appropriated which 
will be used to reimburse sponsors of 
participating school lunch programs. 
Administration will be through the 
office of distribution of the W.F.A. 
(Story on page 64.) 


SCHOOLS 0O.K.? 


More than half of the persons in- 
terviewed. by representatives of the 
National Opinion Research Center 
on the subject of changes they would 
like to see made in the public schools 
expressed their satisfaction with the 
schools as they are. Others made in- 
teresting suggestions. (Story on 
page 60.) 


JOB COUNSELING 


Veterans can obtain counsel with 
regard to jobs and vocational train- 
ing at rehabilitation centers being es- 
tablished at colleges and universities. 
The first to be opened is at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Occu- 
pational training will be given in ap- 
propriate schools, trade schools, shops, 
industrial plants and commercial es- 
tablishments. (Story on page 64.) 


MEAL PRICES 


A national restaurant regulation plac- 
ing the freezing of restaurant prices on 
a nationwide basis does not apply to 
eating and drinking places operated by 
schools. (Story on page 67.) 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A contract settlement training pro- 
gram for war contractors and gov- 
ernment representatives has been 
started at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania which is to serve as a model 
for a nationwide training program 
to be carried on in 50 colleges and 
universities. (Story on page 66.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 58. 
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The Sloan Valve Company has been working 
around the clock in the War effort since Pearl 
Harbor. Not only do we now make a Sloan 
VICTORY Model Flush Valve, which has 
conserved thousands of tons of copper, but 
we are producing millions of parts for air- 
planes, tanks, armored vehicles, anti-aircraft 
fire control, etc., in addition to vast quan- 
tities of ammunition fuzes of various kinds. 

Because of this War work, which involves 


machining to micro-tolerances on a mass 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET « CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


production basis, the Sloan Flush Valve of 
tomorrow will be better than ever before. 
Already we have a new and improved Flush 
Valve completely tested and approved ready 
for peacetime announcement and production. 

Sloan Flush Valves have been precision- 
made water measuring instruments for 
over a third of a century. Their success is 
bespoken by the fact that there are more 
Sloan Flush Valves sold than all 


other makes combined. 













Interracial Good Will 


One county may not be typical of a 
whole state, but one county in the state 
of Virginia has furnished an example 
of good will, fairness and amicable rela- 
tions between white and Negro teachers 
that deserves recognition. 

The population of the county is about 
equally divided between whites and Ne- 
groes. When the board of supervisors 
found itself in possession of certain 
“windfall money” resulting from the 
application of the Daughtrey Bill in that 
state to the current fiscal year, the school 
board decided to distribute it to teachers 
in the form of a bonus. 

Most salary increases of recent years 
had gone to Negro teachers. The super- 
intendent, therefore, suggested to the 
committee representing the white teach- 
ers that the lion’s share of the bonus be 
given to them. These representatives 
unanimously rejected the proposal stat- 
ing that the bonus should be given to 
all teachers. 

When the representatives of the Negro 
teachers heard of the decision, they rose 
to the occasion and voted unanimously 
to request that the bonus for white 
teachers be about 75 per cent greater 
per capita than that for the Negro teach- 
ers. The recommendation was accepted 
by the board. 


Prizes for Deserving Pupils 


Prizes totaling $1530 were awarded 
by Sur* John E. Wade, New York City, 
at s; exercises in his office to eight 
outstanding and deserving pupils recom- 
mended by their teachers. 

Four prizes of $150 each were given 
to pupils who have achieved distinction 
despite physical handicaps. One recipi- 
ent has overcome serious ailments 
brought on by rheumatic fever; another, 
in spite of leg braces and crutches, plays 
baseball, handball and marbles and keeps 
school desks and chairs in repair; a third 
has educated herself despite failing sight, 
and a fourth has achieved an enviable 
school record despite partial deafness 
and poor vision. 

Two other prizes of $150 each were 
awarded to outstanding boy and girl 
graduates of the Manhattan elementary 
schools. One went to a girl of 13 who 
keeps house while her widowed mother 
works and who always receives A in 
conduct and A or B in scholarship. The 
other was given to a 12 year old Negro 
boy whose intelligence quotient is in the 
upper half of the upper 1 per cent of 
the population and who is an A pupil. 

Two prizes were in the form of 
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scholarships of $315 each, awarded to out- 
standing Brooklyn high school gradu- 
ates, one going to a Negro girl who 
has distinguished herself as a poet and 
an excellent pupil, and the other to 
a 16 year old boy who has won many 
scholastic honors despite the necessity of 
working after school to help support the 
family. 


War Savings Goals for Fall 


School children in their 1943-44 war 
savings campaigns sponsored 44,700 
jeeps, 13,500 planes and other war 
equipment to the value of $510,000,000. 
School war savings goals for the coming 
fall campaigns will be set in terms of 
field ambulances, hospital service planes 
and related equipment, according to the 
education section of the Treasury’s war 
finance division. These goals may range 
from a single ampule of penicillin to a 
1500 bed general hospital overseas. 


Paint Orchestras 


Paint orchestras are something really 
new. They are the invention of Gladys 
Stackhouse, art supervisor in Hunting- 
ton, N. Y., who has developed a pro- 
cedure whereby entire classrooms draw 
in concert on a stage before an audience. 
Cardboard easels holding drawing paper 
take the place of music racks and are 
arranged in rows like those of an orches- 
tra. Pupils sit at the left of their easels 
facing the wall to the right of the audi- 
ence and each has a brush and a bottle 
of black ink. The children come in and 
take their seats as orchestra members do. 

An orchestra leader stands on a plat- 
form to the right and reads the story. 
Each child has his cues and his part to 
play. There are solos, duets, quartets and 
choruses. 

“The Donkey Who Didn't Like His 


Ears” is a story which brings in the 


entire chorus. It starts with a solo 
drawing of a donkey, then mentions his 
various barnyard friends. Each child 
draws a friend. Later all the friends 
become angry and then amused in turn 
and the artists have to use their inge- 
nuity for expressing anger and laughter. 

The story ends with the donkey being 
exceedingly happy and with each child 
drawing a beautiful portrait of a donkey. 
The animals are variously decked out in 
modish hats, earrings, hair ribbons and 
necklaces according to individual fancies. 

The intermittent squeals of laughter 
from the audience serve as applause 
which stimulates the players to real en- 
thusiasm. Paint orchestra concerts can 
be given by children in any grade, says 
Miss Stackhouse. It is an activity that 
allows for great freedom of creative 
expression, develops an interest in art, 
exercises the imagination and is just 
good wholesome fun for children and 
audience alike. 

“Those of us who have seen a paint 
orchestra function,” she says, “heartily 
recommend it as a type of recreation. 
Truly, it is ‘better than it sounds.’” 


Anti-Nazi Protest 


A German-controlled Danish paper 
describes an instance of anti-Nazi demon- 
stration in the Danish schools. On days 
when a teacher known for his German 
sympathies is in charge, the little girls 
arrive at school wearing big, round, red 
caps. These are placed neatly in rows 
in the hall. Later a hammer and sickle 
design, carefully cut out of white card- 
board, appears elegantly pinned in the 
middle of each. The English headmaster 
of the school says nothing. 


Recreation Night Popular 


A number of elementary schools of 
Evansville, Ind., have started Friday eve- 
ning recreation programs for boys and 
girls in the upper grades. This was done 
at the request of the parent-teacher coun- 
cil; appropriations for maintaining the 
project were approved by the school 
board. 

The activities vary from school to 
school but all include seasonal sports, 
table tennis, stunts, relays, games, group 
singing and contests. Some schools in- 
clude quiz contests, talent work, wres- 
tling, table games and short movies. One 
has branched out into shop work, crafts- 
manship and dramatics. 

Members of P.-T.A. recreation com- 
mittees and others assist the recreational 
directors. Programs open between 7 and 
7.30 p.m. and close by 9.30. They have 
had a large attendance. 
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now doing his bit in the war 





How can we heip him after Victory? 


s of ° ° ° ° 
A job? Yes! But we must go further than this. We must insure the things 


eve 


aaa that he is fighting for ... We must preserve the American ideals — promote 
we the Four Freedoms so that his children and his grandchildren can live in 
un peace. This means a burden bigger and broader than ever on the American 
sc stem. It m Ww i facilities, with 
the chool sys eans new equ pment, more and better fac s, Attias Ceiba Wiican tab Bais. 
hool every opportunity to learn . . . This organization has gone a long way ing and ventilating has been exten- 


towards improving conditions of health and comfort in the schools of sively used in schools of many types 


: 2 , : aa and sizes all over America. For every 
America. After Victory, we will be in an even better position than ever tope of div handling equitment, you 


to co-operate with you on any problem of heating, ventilating, air handling can depend on American Blower. 
or air conditioning in your school system. 


7 AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 
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Maple Gym Floors 

Question: What is the best way to maintain 
gym floors of maple?7—A.O.B., Tex. 

Answer: In daily maintenance, only 
dry mopping is necessary with a 48 inch 
mop treated with cleaning oil. Avoid, if 
possible, the use of water. Employ dry 
cleaning with a steel wool machine dur- 
ing the summer months. Reseal with a 
light coat of floor seal. Spots can be 
removed from surface of floors by damp- 
mopping with lukewarm water and a 
neutral soap.—W. W. THEIsSEN. 


Teachers as Administrators 


Question: How should a superintendent go 
about sharing the administration of the 
schools with the teachers? In other words, 
how should teachers who are unaccustomed to 
participating in the administration of the 
schools be brought to do so?—H.C.P., Ala. 

Answer: The answer to this ques- 
tion would require a long dissertation. 
Fundamentally, the answer is that teach- 
ers learn to share in the administration 
of the schools by being given more re- 
sponsibility and more authority. Teach- 
ers should be held responsible fpr de- 
veloping their own curriculums, for 
dealing with parents and for advancing 
the growth and development of the boys 
and girls whom they teach. Principals 
should not attempt to exercise the re- 
sponsibilities and authority that funda- 
mentally belong to teachers. Principals 
should assist and stimulate, not direct. 

Teachers are much like administra- 
tors in training and ability. They can 
learn to assume responsibilities in ad- 
ministration.—Cuarces E, Greene. 


How Much Specialization? 


Question: What is the place of the special- 
ized high school in preparing youth for a 
place in our society? How far should spe- 
cialization go? (This refers to technical and 
vocational high schools.)}—G.H.G., N. Y. 

Answer: The specialized high schools 
have as definite a function in preparing 
youth for our society as does the college 
preparatory high school. 

There can be overspecialization in any 
type of high school. The college prepar- 
atory, as well as the vocational high 
school, may overspecialize. 

Since all the children of all the people 
attend secondary schools, the issue is that 
the needs, abilities and capacities of 
youth should be considered. The extent 


of specialization should be curbed only 
by seeing that the youth gets a general 
education with his specialization that 
will guarantee his efficient citizenship as 
well as trained craftsmanship in indus- 
trial work. Both must go together. Be- 
cause of the cost of equipment and 
special shops, there is every justification 
for setting up specialized high schools 
in centers of large population where the 
program can be financed. 

Teaching youth to earn a living and 
how to live successfully in society is 
a fundamental objective of specialized 
high schools—Frank A. JENSEN. 


Wood Floor Treatment 

Question: What is the best way to treat 
wood floors? Is it unwise to use oil on floors 
at any time?—H.C.P., Ala. 

Answer: School business managers 
for the past few years have been dis- 
cussing and trying various methods of 
eliminating the insanitary and obviously 
unsightly floors which have been treated 
with oil. I consider the treatment of 
floors with oil as the method taking the 
least effort. 

Here in Belleville, N. J., we have been 
experimenting with various methods of 
floor treatments. Fortunately we have 
two regulation-sized gymnasiums in our 
high school. On one we have used 
various types of varnish seals and on 
the other we have used a vegetable oil 
seal. The materials have been applied 
as recommended by the manufacturers. 
Our conclusion is that a varnish seal is 
merely a surface treatment, no matter 
how applied. The floor must be treated 
at least once a year. 

The vegetable oil seal by far surpasses 
the varnish seal. It lasts longer. It is 
compounded to give penetration. It 
needs no buffing. We have not refin- 
ished the floor treated with a vegetable 
oil seal for the last five years—Rve E. 
DanIELs. 


Are Basic Principles Taught? 
Question: Are the elementary schools of 
today doing as good a job as they used to? 
My observation is that pupils fall short in 
their knowledge of basic principles and that 
the students in our teachers’ college are often 
deficient in arithmetic.—L.R.L., Mont. 


Answer: If it were possible to make 
an accurate comparison of what is being 
accomplished in the elementary school 


today as contrasted with what was being 
done 10, 20 or 30 years ago, we would 
find the advantage in favor of the mod- 
ern school. Many pupils do come up 
through the schools deficient in some ot 
the so-called “basic principles.” There 
is much opportunity for improvement : 
our instructional program at all grade 
levels. 

Your experience in finding students in 
teachers’ colleges who are deficient in 
arithmetic is not unique. However, 
many of these students, when given a 
brief refresher course, rather quickly 
develop their skills. One reason they ap- 
pear to be so inadequately prepared is 
that they have had no regular oppor- 
tunity to use their skills during the 
period of high school and perhaps early 
college years—Arno tp E. Joyat. 


Cleaning Cold Water Paint 

Question: What is the best way to clean 
walls painted with a cold water paint?— 
A.O.B., Tex. 

Answer: This depends on the type 
of cold water paint. Some cold water 
paints have casein binder. and can be 
cleaned the same as any paint, with 
water and mild soap solution. Cold 
water paints having an animal glue 
binder cannot be cleaned except with a 
dry wallpaper cleaner. 

If walls are to be cleaned for a repaint 
job, wash off as much of the old paint 
as possible with a solution of water and 
washing soda, regardless of what type 
of cold water paint was used.—W. W. 
THEISEN. 


Vocational Training 

Question: What vocational training should 
a small school offer pupils 16, 17 and 18 
years old who do not plan to enter higher 


education after they leave high school?— 
W.HLS., N. Y. 


ANSWER: 
ciples: 


Here are some basic prin- 


1. Vocational education must be 
planned as a part of the total educa- 
tional program. Vocational efficiency is 
only one part of a vocational educational 
program. 

2. Character training and personality 
development are as important as the 
acquisition of knowledge and the per 
fection of skills in making a person m- 
ployable. 

3. The three steps of vocational prep 
aration are guidance, training and place 
ment. 

4. The high school cannot prepare 
all pupils for specialized jobs in particu- 
lar fields. 

5. Cooperative education has worked 
successfully in commercial fields and 
should be extended into other areas 
whenever possible. 

6. Exploratory courses or work should 
be offered in the ninth year. An oppor- 
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j tunity for visitation and observation of 


various types of vocations and trades 
should be provided for pupils during the 
exploratory period. 

If the school is large enough to pro- 
vide special departments, the following 
should be organized: home economics, 
practical arts, agriculture, distributive 
education. 

The home economics department 
should emphasize such areas as home 
and family relationships, food and nutri- 
tion, housing, textiles and clothing, man- 
agement and use of personal and family 
resources, protection of health, care of 
the sick, child care. 

The agricultural department should 


| provide educational experiences in ani- 


mal husbandry, crops and soils, farm 
management and in specialized areas to 


| meet the individual pupil’s requirements. 


Seattle Public Schools | 
Columbia University | 


Practical arts: 
electrical work, 
graphic arts, 


drawing, woodwork, 
printing and other 
metalwork, aeronautics, 


| radio and related areas and mechanics. 


Distributive education: salesmanship, 


| buying, merchandise display, advertising, 


shorthand, typing, bookkeeping and of- 
fice practice. 

These various departments should pro- 
vide sufficient flexibility in their offerings 
to enable pupils to take certain units in 


one department or course without hav- 


Howard University | 
University of Maryland | 


ing to take the complete course. 

The possibility of organizing a co- 
Operative part-time program should be 
investigated. If a coordinator can be 
appointed to arrange the work-school 
program for a number of pupils and 
supervise the two phases, a well-inte- 
grated schedule of activities and studies 


| could probably be worked out without 


any great administrative difficulty. If a 
pupil has an opportunity to get work 
experience along the lines of his future 


| vocation, the school should adapt his 


school program so that he can use such 
opportunity. The traditional quantita- 
tive measurement and evaluation of the 
school work may have to be discarded 
and a program developed to fit individ- 


ual cases—Ernest O. NYBAKKEN. 


Interschool Athletics 


Question: How can interschool athletics, 
which help in physical development for the 
boys and serve as a morale builder for the 
community, be continued in a small school 
under present gasoline restrictions and with 
other means of transportation out of the 


question because of prohibitive costs?— 
L.A.B., Colo. 
Answer: The only action I see that 


could be taken to meet these difficulties is 
to organize athletics on an intraschool 
basis. This is difficult in a small school. 
It may even mean that high school pu- 
pils and elementary school pupils would 
be playing together. There seems to be 
no real solution to the problem which 
is caused by present war-time travel re- 
| strictions.—CuarLes E. GREENE. 
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Horses and Rabbits Again 


OME years ago (June 1937) an editorial in The 

Nation’s Scuoots called attention to the statis- 
tical inaccuracy of dividing the total sums spent an- 
nually by the public schools for current expense by the 
total number cf teaching positions and labeling the 
quotient “the average annual teacher’s salary.” The 
result is not merely misleading but is actually un- 
truthful. 

Regardless of whether preparation or position salary 
schedules are used, teachers are paid on the basis of 
their preparation. Use of the position schedule merely 
means that in the communities using this method 
elementary education is less highly valued than sec- 
ondary education. American public school teachers 
vary in preparation with the individual states and 
within states the variation ranges from the equivalent 
of tenth grade educational accomplishment, according 
to North Central Association standards, through the 
master’s degree and the doctorate. The term “teacher” 
is thus much more variable in terms of professional 
preparation thaa the term dentist, engineer, doctor 
and other professions that have been generally stand- 
ardized through both preparation and special state 
examinations. 

There is only one certification for dentists, doctors 
and lawyers while there may be more than a dozen 
qualitative and quantitative variations for teachers 
within the same state. Unless the teacher is properly 
classified in each case with respect to length and quality 
of training, it is impossible to make accurate inter- 
professional comparisons. 

The current “national average” of $1259, so heavily 
publicized as the “pitiful average pittance paid teach- 
ers,” is not a true statement of teacher rewards. Unless 
teachers are classified by preparation and size of school 
district as they were formerly classified by the re- 
search division of the N.E.A., the average salary of 
different types of teachers is impossible to obtain. The 
lumping together process gives little or no credit to 
progressive school districts where teachers are well paid 
in proportion to other professions and glosses over 
those submarginal districts that are incapable of attract- 
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ing good teachers as well as of improving their 
schools. 

This procedure has the additional weakness of mak- 
ing people in the better than average districts skeptical 
of educational publicity and does not get at the real 
reason why teachers in submarginal rural or small 
town districts are too badly underpaid. 

Other factors not necessary for elaboration at this 
time include the differentials imposed by a dual school 
system in the South and Southwest, the effects of 
archaic administrative structure, purchasing differen- 
tials and the fact that for much of the country teaching 
is still considered a part-time trousseau job tied closely 
to an agricultural economy. Telling the public the 
actual truth about the reasons for low teachers’ salaries 
within each of the states not only might be good 
professional pressure politics but would provide more 
intelligent public understanding and so be more helpful 
to all teachers over the long span. 

To throw all teachers’ and administrators’ salaries 
into one pot and call the result “the average salary 
of teachers” is comparable to the old Frenchman’s 
idea of the rabbit stew that contained the equal unit 
proportions of one horse and one rabbit. 


George Johnson 


ATHOLIC education in the United States lost 

one of its most outstanding leaders in the un- 
timely death on June 5 of Prof. George Johnson, head 
of the department of education at Catholic University 
and director of the campus school. 

Doctor Johnson was born in Toledo in 1889 and 
was educated in its parochial schools, receiving his 
bachelor’s degree from St. John’s University in 1910. 
He then entered the American College at Rome in 
1912 to study for the priesthood. After his ordination 
in 1914, he returned to parish work in Ohio but soon 
decided that his major interest lay in education. 

Catholic University conferred his doctoral degree in 
1919 and invited him to teach. In 1921 Doctor Johnson 
was made associate professor of education and in 1938 
head of the department of education. From the end 
of World War I until his unexpected death follow- 
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ing overwork, he did the work of at least three men. 

His as yet little publicized experimentation in Cath- 
olic education may some day be recognized as a major 
contribution. He believed with great fervor in the 
Catholic way of life and felt that Catholic education 
should represent a total integration of Catholic culture. 
This philosophy made it necessary for him to sponsor 
a major revolution in the ideas and practices of paro- 
chial education. It also marked him as a “progressive 
visionary” in the eyes of the educationally conservative 
parish priests whose interest in education is perforce 
secondary. 

Doctor Johnson spent many years putting his “cul- 
tural integration” theories into effect in the campus 
laboratory school. Despite official indifference and the 
early hostility of the academically trained Sister-teachers, 
he finally developed an unusually effective progressive 
school in which Catholicism was not taught for merely 
half an hour a day but became an actual living part of 
each curricular division. 

His second contribution was as official representative 
of Catholic education as a member of public and vol- 
untary agencies. He served on President Hoover’s 
National Advisory Commission and the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, as well as 
on President Roosevelt’s Advisory Commission on 
Education. Doctor Johnson was also an active mem- 
ber of the Federal National Youth Commission, the 
National Committee on Education and Defense, the 
Federal Radio Educational Commission, the Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee under the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 

He was also actively associated with the American 
Association of Colleges, the American Association for 
Adult Education and the American Council on Edu- 
cation, serving as a member of its youth commission 
and war-time commission on problems and plans. His 
friendliness and blunt honesty gained him many strong 
friends among public educators during these two 
decades. 

His talents for organization and his ability to drive 
quickly through academic rhetoric to the heart of a 
problem made him invaluable in organization work 
within the Catholic educational pattern. He was direc- 
tor of the department of education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and secretary-general of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. In his 
spare time he acted as editor of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, editorial consultant to The Nation’s 
ScHoots and prepared numerous bulletins, brochures, 
monographs and books on education and allied sub- 
jects for the hierarchy. 

His last publication, in collaboration with Dr. Robert 
J. Slavin, “Better Men for Better Times,” is an out 
standing contribution to some of the larger postwar 
problems. His vitality and energy were remarkable; 
his capacity for sustained work was unbelievable; his 
love for our democracy a deep and unquenchable 


fire, and his capacity for friendliness, loyalty and per- 
sonal kindliness unlimited. His untimely and unneces- 
sary death at 55 is a serious loss to American education. 


Edison Looks at Democracy 
HARLES EDISON, successful business man, for- 


mer assistant secretary of the navy and former 
governor of New Jersey, in a recent article in the 
New Republic discusses the essentials of effective de- 
mocracy which, in his opinion, must start with the 
local and state competency. Mr. Edison says in part: 
“I do not see how democracy can filter from the 
top down; it must work its way up. The leaders that 
a democracy must have cannot begin at the top; they 
must come up from the bottom. For this reason, 
among others, I have felt that the states of the Union 
must be preserved as vigorous democracies; they must 
progress; they must experiment; they must be willing 
to spend their own money or borrow on their own 
credit. They must be laboratories where political states- 
men can learn the business of government. If the 
states did not exist, they would have to be created. 
“Under and within the states, we must have local 
democracies, not dictatorships. We need to have citi- 
zens who know their local problems and who work 
together to solve them, who neither turn them over 
to a boss nor run to Washington for money to build 
their schools or dig their sewers. The 3000 counties 
and the 35,000 cities and towns in the United States 
can and must provide experience in democratic govern- 
ment both to the people and to their leaders. If they 
fail to produce local democratic government, we shall 
some day get some kind of autocratic government. 
Every city and every county has enough problems to 
challenge any citizen and the citizen must pitch in 
and help solve these problems.” 


Teaching Fair Play 


HERE is increasing evidence that racial hate and 
intolerance promulgated so freely by our Cam- 
erons, Coughlins, Dillings, Pelleys and Smiths in pre- 
war days and, in some instances, frankly and actively 
taught in nonpublic schools have taken active root in 
the minds of many American children. Race baiting 
by American children in their teens appears to be fol- 
lowing the pattern set by certain members of the older 
generation. These racial clashes and other examples 
of dangerous hoodlumism are not always reported fully 
or even partially in certain cities, such as Boston and 
Brooklyn, or throughout the South and Southwest. 
These tendencies toward intolerance and hate need 
immediate attention in all American schools. One of 
the most important jobs of the coming school year is 
the consistent teaching of the American ideals of fair 
play, live and let live and respect for the personality of 
others, regardless of race, color, economic, social or 
religious beliefs. Programs of this type, already estab 
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lished in Cincinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Spring- 
field, are needed in every public and nonpublic school- 
room in these United States. 

Teaching outlines, lesson plans and suggestions for 
procedure can be obtained from any of the cities now 
actively engaged in this type of work or by writing to 
the League of Fair Play, Inc., 11 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York City 18. 


Planning in Colorado 


OLORADO school board members have taken the 

initiative in long-range planning by their sensible 
recommendation that the governor create a state com- 
mission responsible for the reorganization of the 
frontier district system. According to the Colorado 
Association of School Boards, structural reorganization 
is an essential first step in the development of a sound 
system of public school finance and an improved sys- 
tem of public schools; it is necessary for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. 

The Colorado program was prepared by Dr. Calvin 
Grieder, who is secretary-treasurer of the association 
and also associate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of structural re- 
organization in Colorado, according to this report, are 
the indifference of the professional politicians, the 
negative attitude of organized pressure groups and the 
lethargy, if not the active opposition, of the educational 
leaders. 

It may seem strange that in Colorado and some other 
states educational leaders should display so little active 
interest in the long-range improvement of educational 
opportunity. Now, as in the days of Horace Mann, the 
layman again appears to be taking the initiative in the 
improvement of public education. 


Martin Dies Quits 


N EVENT of national importance was the an- 
F , peeasneaoel by Martin Dies of Jasper, Texas, that 
he would not seek renomination to Congress of which 
he has been a member for fourteen years. His official 
reasons for retirement were given as “illness, a horror 
of becoming a professional politician, the need for 
younger leadership and a desire to return to the prac 
tice of law.” 

For ten of his fourteen years in Congress Dies was 
the worst sort of professional, demagogic politician and 
as chairman of the infamous Dies committee he car 
ried on a “smear campaign” against individuals and 
organizations that can be truly evaluated only if studied 
in conjunction with earlier witch-hunting at Salem, 
Massachusetts 

He obtained an appropriation to ferret out “subver 
sive and un-American activities” during the depression 
period when “red baiting” was a popular indoor sport 
While the Dies committee was presumptively ap 
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pointed to study and publicize Communistic, Fascist 
and Nazi propagandas, most of his attention was 
given to the so-called “reds.” He operated chiefly 
through press statements in which, without legal proof 
and based on highly colored reports by professional 
spies, snoopers and provocators, he deliberately at- 
tempted to besmirch outstanding men, women and 
organizations in public and private life by linking 
them with subversive activities. His fancies and phobias 
ran to red. The native-born and foreign-born Nazis 
and Fascists who flourished so vigorously prior to 1941 
were forgotten or generally by-passed. 

High-minded and liberal American citizens in fed- 
eral and state government, public school teachers and 
organizations were “smeared” and pilloried merely for 
the reasonable exercise of their civil rights or because 
they disagreed with what Martin Dies and his spies 
felt were “proper thoughts.” 

The Dies era of witch-hunting was un-American in 
concept and practice. Its record leaves as serious a scar 
as that of its Salem prototype. He should be bracketed 
historically with Cotton Mather and with Japan’s “Su- 
pervisor of Thought.” Dies in large measure has been 
responsible for the revival of intolerance and hate that 
have always smouldered in certain parts of our country. 

Martin Dies is retiring from Congress because the 
American people have caught up with him and de- 
feated several members of his committee in the spring 
primaries before he made his announcement. He fears 
the reaction of the people against him, already so 
heavily demonstrated by a 25 per cent increase in the 
voting registration of his district. His announcement 
of retirement was made immediately after his district 
Democratic convention had appointed a chairman and 
executive committee hostile to his candidacy. There 
is little chance for the revival of his committee after 
next December. 


Good News 


D ESPITE many petty annoyances, certain organ- 
izational weaknesses and peculiar decisions with 
relation to public education, particularly with respect 
to fuel, the over-all effort of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has been ,vod for the country as a whole. 
Its purpose was to prevent uncontrolled inflation of 
commodity prices. If the period between 1935 and 1939 
is considered as 100, the war-time peak of the May 1943 
index was only 125.1. The official Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost of living index for April 1944 was 124.5, 
which is an actual, if not highly significant, reduction 
over the preceding year. That is good news for every 
one, particularly for those white-collar workers, in 
cluding teachers, whose income gencrally lags behind 
that of factory labor The Office ot Price Administra 


hon has done j good ob and deserves full credit 
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Lathe Works 
Issues New Condensed Catalog 

An eight page file size catalog has just been released by 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, Ind., illustrating 
and describing engine lathes, toolroom lathes and precision 
turret lathes. To facilitate the use of this catalog, all in- 
formation concerning capacities, speeds, feeds and dimen- 
sions is tabulated for each size and model of lathe. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to lathe attachments for special 
classes of work. The catalog is designated as No. 150. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS604 





Stage Switchboards 
Brought to Date in New Booklet 

A new publication has been issued on the subject of 
stage switchboards, said to be the first one in fifteen years, 
This booklet, brought out by Hub Electric Corporation, 
2225 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, contains data on 
current design and construction illustrated with actual 
switchboards. The Hub-Regulite system of remote lighting 
control has numerous advantages, chief of which are small 
space requirements, portability and reduced wiring costs. 
This company has recently developed cross connecting pan- 
els of a dial selector type which combine fast simplified 
operation with the safety of “dead front” construction. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS605 


New Sound Projector 
Described in Filmo Folder 

The latest edition of the Filmosound folder is available 
on request to Bell & Howell Company, 1901 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago 13; it describes the features of the new 
Filmosound V, a 16 mm. motion picture projector available 
now on priority for essential purposes. This compact, sturdy, 
precision-built, easy-to-operate product is being used to pro- 
ject sound movies that entertain and instruct the soldiers and 
also the school children. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS606 


"Battle Talk'’ 


Shows Electrical Equipment in Action 

Pupils will find interesting and informative the booklet, 
“Battle Talk,” showing the record attained by Western | 
Electric communications equipment on the war fronts of 4 
the world. 

In picture magazine form, “Battle Talk” records combat 
incidents on land, sea and in the sky. Interior views of 
airplanes in action reveal the battle functions of air-borne 
radio “command sets,” headsets and microphones. A draw- 
ing of a modern battleship with part of its side armor 
stripped away demonstrates the manner in which sound 
powered telephones and battle announcing systems transmit 
vital orders aboard our warships. 

Quartz crystals are also stressed as are the assembly and 
actual operation of the electrical gun director. Spiral-4, the 
new carrier system developed by Bell Telephone laboratories 
for front line use, receives special attention, Western Electric 
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This little red schoolhouse has 
a “Great Science Laboratory” 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIE, miles from any city...a little red school- 
house, one of thousands all over the world. One room, one 
teacher ...a few years ago, its students learned little more 
than the fundamental three R’s. Today they see and hear the 
greatest wonders of the world... watch famous scientists per- 
form miracles with the finest laboratory apparatus ever made 

. see and understand mysteries of chemistry and physics 
with every experiment perfect every time. § Sound Motion 
Pictures have transformed the Little Red Schoolhouse. Wher- 
ever on this globe schools or colleges may be, Victor 16 MM 
Sound Motion Pictures can bring new methods of learning 
and higher standards of education to all who can see and hear. 


Ma 16mm SOUND 


- MOTION PICTURE 
—e EQUIPMENT 


a 


— on 
Victor Animategrapl! Corporation 


Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA i” i 
NEW YORK (18)— McGraw Hill Building, 330 West 12nd Street ' Stoar Souno Stquenc 


CHICAGO (4)— 188 West Randolph \ ‘ | «THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 
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“GO-TO-SCHOOL” DRIVE 


To keep the nation’s boys and girls 
in high school until they complete 
their courses either full-time or in 
well-planned school-work programs 
is the idea behind a current U. S. 
Office of Education-Children’s Bu- 
reau drive. Appoint a “go-to-school” 
committee in your community. A 
community action handbook is ob- 
tainable from either of the two gov- 
ernment agencies named. 


HOMEWORK 


“A child has as much right to close 
his desk and leave his worries behind 
him at the end of the day as does his 
father,” says John L. Bracken, superin- 
tendent of schools at Clayton, Mo. 
“Nor should father have the added bur- 
den of doing sonny’s homework for 
him.” 


CUSTODIAL WORKERS 

New York City’s 3000 school clean- 
ers, matrons, firemen and elevator 
operators hired indirectly by the cus- 
todian of each building instead of 
taken from civil service eligible lists 
have been hired in violation of the 
state constitution, Justice Charles W. 
Froessel has ruled. The board of 
education will be given time to pre- 
pare for the necessary change-over. 


SURPLUS WAR GOODS 

The National School Service Insti- 
tute has presented the N.E.A. with a 
plan that would give surplus war 
equipment to destitute schools only. 
This would be a good start toward 
equalization of educational opportunity 
and would not disturb industry, it be- 


lieves. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A coordinated system of junior col- 
leges in Texas, under the direction 
of a state commission, is being con- 
sidered by a joint senate-house edu- 


cation committee. Under the plan 
new junior colleges could be estab- 
lished by various localities and re- 
ceive state aid, provided each locality 
furnished substantial financial sup- 
port in taxes or endowment. 


NO MORE RESIGNATIONS 


Boards of education in several Kan- 
sas communities are accepting no more 
resignations from teachers. (Story on 
page 69.) 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS - 


American educators and _ repre- 
sentatives of 12 foreign countries 
have organized the World Education 
Service Council to serve as a private 
agency in raising money for, and 
rendering aid to, the destroyed 
schools of Europe and Asia and for 
the rehabilitation of the teaching pro- 
fessions in those countries. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Representatives of organized medi- 
cine and other professional groups and 
organizations met in Washingion July 
14 to develop a platform for the pro- 
motion and operation of a national 
physical fitness program. 


TRUCKS 


The allocation of new commercial 
trucks to essential users has been 
turned over to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Operators are 
warned that the manner in which 
they operate and maintain their vehi- 
cles may be a factor in determining 
whether they get new equipment. 


TEACHERS’ DAY 
11 will be celebrated 


September 
throughout the Americas as Teachers 
Day, according to a resolution adopted 
by the first conference of ministers and 
directors of education of the American 
Republics held in Panama last fall. 


(Story on page 69.) 


HEADLINES 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Federal aid for school lunch pro- 
grams is to continue. A fund of $50,- 
000,000 has been appropriated which 
will be used to reimburse sponsors of 
participating school lunch programs. 
Administration will be through the 
office of distribution of the W.F.A. 
(Story on page 64.) 


SCHOOLS 0O.K.? 


More than half of the persons in- 
terviewed by representatives of the 
National Opinion Research Center 
on the subject of changes they would 
like to see made in the public schools 
expressed their satisfaction with the 
schools as they are. Others made in- 
teresting suggestions. (Story an 
page 60.) 


JOB COUNSELING 


Veterans can obtain counsel with 
regard to jobs and vocational train- 
ing at rehabilitation centers being es- 
tablished at colleges and universities. 
The first to be opened is at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Occu- 
pational training will be given in ap- 
propriate schools, trade schools, shops, 
industrial plants and commercial es- 
tablishments. (Story on page 64.) 


MEAL PRICES 


A national restaurant regulation plac- 
ing the freezing of restaurant prices on 
a nationwide basis does not apply to 
eating and drinking places operated by 
schools. (Story on page 67.) 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A contract settlement training pro- 
gram for war contractors and gov- 
ernment representatives has been 
started at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania which is to serve as a model 
for a nationwide training program 
to be carried on in 50 colleges and 
universities. (Story on page 66.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 58. 
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War w «2 


The Sloan Valve Company has been working 


around the clock inthe War effort since Pearl 
Harbor. Not only do we now make a Sloan 
VICTORY Model Flush Valve, which has 
conserved thousands of tons of copper, but 
we are producing millions of parts for air- 
planes, tanks, armored vehicles, anti-aircraft 
fire control, etc., in addition to vast quan- 


tities of ammunition fuzes of various kinds. 


Because of this War work, which involves 


machining to micro-tolerances on a mass 


yal 


Leache 4 ¢@¢@@ 


production basis, the Sloan Flush Valve of 
tomorrow will be better than ever before. 
Already we have a new and improved Flush 
Valve completely tested and approved ready 


for peacetime announcement and production. 


Sloan Flush Valves haye been precision- 
made water measuring instruments for 
over a third of a century. Their success is 
bespoken by the fact that there are more 
Sloan Flush Valves sold than all 


other makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Interracial Good Will 


One county may not be typical of a 
whole state, but one county in the state 
of Virginia has furnished an example 
of good will, fairness and amicable rela- 
tions between white and Negro teachers 
that deserves recognition. 

The population of the county is about 
equally divided between whites and Ne- 
groes. When the board of supervisors 
found itself in possession of certain 
“windfall money” resulting from the 
application of the Daughtrey Bill in that 
state to the current fiscal year, the school 
board decided to distribute it to teachers 
in the form of a bonus. 

Most salary increases of recent years 
had gone to Negro teachers. The super- 
intendent, therefore, suggested to the 
committee representing the white teach- 
ers that the lion’s share of the bonus be 
given to them. These representatives 
unanimously rejected the proposal stat- 
ing that the bonus should be given to 
all teachers. 

When the representatives of the Negro 
teachers heard of the decision, they rose 
to the occasion and voted unanimously 
to request that the bonus for white 
teachers be about 75 per cent “greater 
per capita than that for the Negro teach- 
ers. The recommendation was accepted 


by the board. 


Prizes for Deserving Pupils 


Prizes totaling $1530 were awarded 
by Supt. John E. Wade, New York City, 
at special exercises in his office to eight 
outstanding and deserving pupils recom- 
mended by their teachers. 

Four prizes of $150 each were given 
to pupils who have achieved distinction 
despite physical handicaps. One recipi- 
ent has overcome serious ailments 
brought on by rheumatic fever; another, 
in spite of leg braces and crutches, plays 
baseball, handball and marbles and keeps 
school desks and chairs in repair; a third 
has educated herself despite failing sight, 
and a fourth has achieved an enviable 
school record despite partial deafness 
and poor vision. 

Two other prizes of $150 each were 
awarded to outstanding boy and girl 
graduatés of the Manhattan elementary 
schools. One went to a girl of 13 who 
keeps house while her widowed mother 
works and who always receives A in 
conduct and A or B in scholarship. The 
other was given to a 12 year old Negro 
boy whose intelligence quotient is in the 
upper half of the upper 1 per cent of 
the population and who is an A pupil. 

Two prizes were in the form of 


Ahe 
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scholarships of $315 each, awarded to out- 
standing Brooklyn high school gradu- 
ates, one going to a Negro girl who 
has distinguished herself as a poet and 
an excellent pupil, and the other to 
a 16 year old boy who has won many 
scholastic honors despite the necessity of 
working after school to help support the 
family. 


War Savings Goals for Fall 


School children in their 1943-44 war 
savings campaigns sponsored 44,700 
jeeps, 13,500 planes and other war 
equipment to the value of $510,000,000. 
School war savings goals for the coming 
fall campaigns will be set in terms of 
field ambulances, hospital service planes 
and related equipment, according to the 
education section of the Treasury’s war 
finance division. These goals may range 
from a single ampule of penicillin to a 
1500 bed general hospital overseas. 


Paint Orchestras 


Paint orchestras are something really 
new. They are the invention of Gl: adys 
Stackhouse, art supervisor in Hunting- 
ton, N. Y., who has developed a pro- 
cedure whereby entire classrooms draw 
in concert on a stage before an audience. 
Cardboard easels holding drawing paper 
take the place of music racks and are 
arranged in rows like those of an orches- 
tra. Pupils sit at the left of their easels 
facing the wall to the right of the audi- 
ence and each has a brush and a bottle 
of black ink. The children come in and 
take their seats as orchestra members do. 

An orchestra leader stands on a plat- 
form to the right and reads the story. 
Each child has his cues and his part to 
play. There are solos, duets, quartets and 
choruses. 

“The Donkey Who Didn’t Like His 


Ears” is a story which brings in the 


entire chorus. It starts with a solo 
drawing of a donkey, then mentions his 
various barnyard friends. Each child 
draws a friend. Later all the friends 
become angry and then amused in turn 
and the artists have to use their inge. 
nuity for expressing anger and laughter, 

The story ends with the donkey being 
exceedingly happy and with each child 
drawing a beautiful portrait of a donkey, 
The animals are variously decked out in 
modish hats, earrings, hair ribbons and 
necklaces according to individual fancies, 

The intermittent squeals of laughter 
from the audience serve as applause 
which stimulates the players to real en- 
thusiasm. Paint orchestra concerts can 
be given by children in any grade, says 
Miss Stackhouse. It is an activity that 
allows for great freedom of creative 
expression, develops an interest in art, 
exercises the imagination and is just 
good wholesome fun for children and 
audience alike. 

“Those of us who have seen a paint 
orchestra function,” she says, “heartily 
recommend it as a type of recreation, 
Truly, it is ‘better than it sounds.’” 


Anti-Nazi Protest 


A German-controlled Danish paper 
describes an instance of anti-Nazi demon- 
stration in the Danish schools. On days 
when a teacher known for his German 
sympathies is in charge, the little girls 
arrive at school wearing big, round, red 
caps. These are placed neatly in rows 
in the hall. Later a hammer and sickle 
design, carefully cut out of white card- 
board, appears elegantly pinned in the 
middle of each. The English headmaster 
of the school says nothing. 


Recreation Night Popular 


A number of elementary schools of 
Evansville, Ind., have started Friday eve- 
ning recreation programs for boys and 
girls in the upper grades. This was done 
at the request of the parent-teacher coun- 
cil; appropriations for maintaining the 
project were approved by the school 
board. 

The activities vary from school to 
school but all include seasonal sports, 
table tennis, stunts, relays, games, group 
singing and contests. Some schools in- 
clude quiz contests, talent work, wres- 
tling, table games and short movies. One 
has branched out into shop work, crafts- 
manship and dramatics. 

Members of P.-T.A. recreation com- 
mittees and others assist the recreational 
directors. Programs open between 7 and 
7.30 p.m. and close by 9.30. They have 
had a large attendance. 
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grade school student tn SF 


now doing his bit in the war 


How can we help him after Victory? 


A job? Yes! But we must go further than this. We must insure the things 

that he is fighting for ... We must preserve the American ideals — promote 

the Four Freedoms so that his children and his grandchildren can live in 

peace. This means a burden bigger and broader than ever on the American 

school system. It means new equipment, more and better facilities, with Ametinas Weise: Sialiidainn tae Web. 
every opportunity to learn . . . This organization has gone a long way ing and ventilating bas been exten- 
towards improving conditions of health and comfort in the schools of sively used in schools of many types 
America. After Victory, we will be in an even better position than ever re aM oe ieaden e 
to co-operate with you on any problem of heating, ventilating, air handling can depend on American Blower. 
or air conditioning in your school system. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


a 
7) AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
3 ie CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Ye Oust Division of American Rapiaror & Standard Sanitary CORPORATION 
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Maple Gym Floors 

Question: What is the best way to maintain 
gym floors of maple?7—A.O.B., Tex. 

Answer: In daily maintenance, only 
dry mopping is necessary with a 48 inch 
mop treated with cleaning oil. Avoid, if 
possible, the use of water. Employ dry 
cleaning with a steel wool machine dur- 
ing the summer months. Reseal with a 
light coat of floor seal. Spots can be 
removed from surface of floors by damp- 
mopping with lukewarm water and a 
neutral soap.—W. W. THEISsEN. 


Teachers as Administrators 


Question: How should a superintendent go 
about sharing the administration of the 
schools with the teachers? In other words, 
how should teachers who are unaccustomed to 
participating in the administration of the 
schools be brought to do so?—H.C.P., Ala. 

Answer: The answer to this ques- 
tion would require a long dissertation. 
Fundamentally, the answer is that teach- 
ers learn to share in the administration 
of the schools by being given more re- 
sponsibility and more authority. Teach- 
ers should be held responsible for de- 
veloping their own curriculums, for 
dealing with parents and for advancing 
the growth and development of the boys 
and girls whom they teach. Principals 
should not attempt to exercise the re- 
sponsibilities and authority that funda- 
mentally belong to teachers. Principals 
should assist and stimulate, not direct. 

Teachers are much like administra- 
tors in training and ability. They can 
learn to assume responsibilities in ad- 
ministration.—Cuarrs E. GREENE. 


How Much Specialization? 

Question: What is the place of the special- 
ized high school in preparing youth for a 
place in our society? How far should spe- 
cialization go? (This refers to technical and 
vocational high schools.)—G.H.G., N. Y. 

Answer: The specialized high schools 
have as definite a function in preparing 
youth for our society as does the college 
preparatory high school. 

There can be overspecialization in any 
type of high school. The college prepar- 
atory, as well as the vocational high 
school, may overspecialize. 

Since all the children of all the people 
attend secondary schools, the issue is that 
the needs, abilities and capacities of 
youth should be considered. The extent 


of specialization should be curbed only 
by seeing that the youth gets a general 
education with his specialization that 
will guarantee his efficient citizenship as 
well as trained craftsmanship,in indus- 
trial work. Both must go together. Be- 
cause of the cost of equipment and 
special shops, there is every justification 
for setting up specialized high schools 
in centers of large population where the 
program can be financed. 

Teaching youth to earn a living and 
how to live successfully in society is 
a fundamental objective of specialized 
high schools—Frank A. JENSEN. 


Wood Floor Treatment 


Question: What is the best way to treat 
wood floors? Is it unwise to use oil on floors 
at any time?—H.C.P., Ala. 

Answer: School business managers 
for the past few years have been dis- 
cussing and trying various methods of 
eliminating the insanitary and obviously 
unsightly floors which have been treated 
with oil. I consider the treatment of 
floors with oil as the method taking the 
least effort. 

Here in Belleville, N. ]., we have been 
experimenting with various methods of 
floor treatments. Fortunately we have 
two regulation-sized gymnasiums in our 
high school. On one we have used 
various types of varnish seals and on 
the other we have used a vegetable oil 
seal. The materials have been applied 
as recommended by the manufacturers. 
Our conclusion is that a varnish seal is 
merely a surface treatment, no matter 
how applied. The floor must be treated 
at least once a year. 

The vegetable oil seal by far surpasses 
the varnish seal. It lasts longer. It is 
compounded to give penetration. It 
needs no buffing. We have not refin- 
ished the floor treated with a vegetable 
oil seal for the last five years—Rvet E. 
DaNIELs. 


Are Basic Principles Taught? 
Question: Are the elementary schools of 
today doing as good a job as they used to? 
My observation is that pupils fall short in 
their knowledge of basic principles and that 
the students in our teachers’ college are often 
deficient in arithmetic —L.R.L., Mont. 


Answer: If it were possible to make 
an accurate comparison of what is being 
accomplished in the elementary school 


today as contrasted with what was being 
done 10, 20 or 30 years ago, we would 
find the advantage in favor of the mod. 
ern school. Many pupils do come up 
through the schools deficient in some of 
the so-called “basic principles.” There 
is much opportunity for improvement : , 
our instructional program at all grade 
levels. 

Your experience in finding students in 
teachers’ colleges who are deficient in 
arithmetic is not unique. However, 
many of these students, when given a 
brief refresher course, rather quickly 
develop their skills. One reason they ap- 
pear to be so inadequately prepared is 
that they have had no regular oppor- 
tunity to use their skills during the 
period of high school and perhaps early 


college years—Arno.p E. Joyat. 


Cleaning Cold Water Paint 


Question: What is the best way to clean 
walls painted with a cold water paint?— 
A.O.B., Tex. 

Answer: This depends on the type 
of cold water paint. Some cold water 
paints have casein binder and can be 
cleaned the same as any paint, with 
water and mild soap solution. Cold 
water paints having an animal glue 
binder cannot be cleaned except with a 
dry wallpaper cleaner. 

If walls are to be cleaned for a repaint 
job, wash off as much of the old paint 
as possible with a solution of water and 
washing soda, regardless of what type 
of cold water paint was used.—W. W. 
THEISEN. 


Vocational Training 

Question: What vocational training should 
a small school offer pupils 16, 17 and 18 
years old who do not plan to enter higher 


education after they leave high school?— 
W.H.LS., N. Y. 


ANSWER: 
ciples: 


Here are some basic prin- 


1. Vocational education must be 
planned as a part of the total educa- 
tional program. Vocational efficiency is 
only one part of a vocational educational 
program. 

2. Character training and personality 
development are as important as the 
acquisition of knowledge and the per- 
fection of skills in making a person m- 
ployable. 

3. The three steps of vocational prep- 
aration are guidance, training and place- 
ment. 

4. The high school cannot prepare 
all pupils for specialized jobs in particu- 
lar fields. 

5. Cooperative education has worked 
successfully in commercial fields and 
should be extended into other areas 
whenever possible. 


6. Exploratory courses or work should 


be offered in the ninth year. An oppor- 
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to School Administrators 
and Teachers... 


* 








This exceptionally interesting and 
informative booklet to add to your 
library on Audio-Visual Training 


nha * 


_ THE NAVY 
a | TURNS TO 
arly | TRAINING 

















; mdr, FRANCIS W. NOEL, USNR @ Chances are you may have read the three articles 
AIDS by Lieut. Comer: : — , 
reprinted in this booklet when they first appeared irt 
leah “THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE,” but we believe you 
+? will be interested in reviewing them in this handy 
form because: 
type 
ater 1. They will assist you in making post-war plans 
be for your particular school 
vith 
old 2. They emphasize the need for proper evaluation 
glue and use of audio-visual teaching aids 
ha 
3. They illustrate in practicable forms the modern 
aint way in which audio-visual aids can contribute 
= importantly to educational’ programs. Use the 
and coupon below to order your copy or copies now! 
ype 
W 
uld 
18 
her 
: 
‘in- 
be RCA School Sound Systems serve The New RCA 16mm. Sound Projector for Schools when available VICTOR Records for Schools. Already 
ca- nerve centers for instant communica- _ will include many important advances in projector design, such _—_ well established as an extremely use- 
: tion with any and every part of the as even tension take-up; removable gate for easy projector ful teaching tool, Victor records are 
1s school building or buildings. Invalu- aperture cleaning; centralized controls; rewind without chang- growing more and more popular in 
al able to school administrators. Already _ing reels; one-point oiling; ete. Because of military demands classroom work. Thousands of records 
na in successful use in thousands of schools. these new RCA projectors are not available now for civilian use. are available to help teachers in music, 
For complete information write The But be sure to see the new RCA projector at your RCA dealer’s speech, drama, foreign languages, his- 
Educational Dept.,RCA,Camden,N.J. showroom before you purchase post-war equipment. tory, literatureand many other subjects. 
ity 
he 
er 








Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
your new booklet. “The Navy Turns tc 
Training Aids.” Thank you. 




















RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA | ““— 
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re RCA VICTOR DIVISION + CAMDEN, N. J. School and Title ___ 
LEADS THE WAY... In Radio.. Television. .Tubes.. City _ Stat 
Id | Phonographs , . Records .. Electronics 
or Acerminigwimices + 
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tunity for visitation and observation of 
various types of vocations and trades 
should be provided for pupils during the 
exploratory period. 

If the school is large enough to pro- 
vide special departments, the following 
should be organized: home economics, 
practical arts, agriculture, distributive 
education. 

The home economics department 
should emphasize such areas as home 


and family relationships, food and nutri- 


tion, housing, textiles and clothing, man- 
agement and use of personal and family 
resources, protection of health, care of 
the sick, child care. 

The agricultural department should 
provide educational experiences in ani- 


_mal husbandry, crops and soils, farm 
| management and in specialized areas to 
| meet the individual pupil’s requirements, 


Practical arts: drawing, woodwork, 
electrical work, printing and _ other 
graphic arts, metalwork, aeronautics, 
radio and related areas and mechanics. 

Distributive education: salesmanship, 
buying, merchandise display, advertising, 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping and of- 


| fice practice. 


These various departments should pro- 
vide sufficient flexibility in their offerings 
to enable pupils to take certain units in 
one department or course without hav- 


|ing to take the complete course. 


The possibility of organizing a co- 
operative part-time program should be 
investigated. If a coordinator can be 
appointed to arrange the work-school 
program for a number of pupils and 
supervise the two phases, a well-inte- 
grated schedule of activities and studies 
could probably be worked out without 
any great administrative difficulty. If a 
pupil has an opportunity to get work 
experience along the lines of his future 


| vocation, the school should adapt his 


school program so that he can use such 


| opportunity. The ttaditional quantita 


tive measurement and evaluation of the 
school work may have to be discarded 


| and a program developed to fit individ- 


ual cases —Ernest O. NyBAKKEN. 


Interschool Athletics 


Question: How can interschool athletics, 
which help in physical development for the 
boys and serve as a morale builder for the 
community, be continued in a small school 
under present gasoline restrictions and with 
other means of transportation out of the 


question because of prohibitive costs?— 
L.A.B., Colo. 
Answer: The only action I see that 


could be taken to meet these difficulties is 
to organize athletics on an intraschool 
basis. This is difficult in a small school. 
It may even mean that high school pu- 
pils and elementary school pupils would 
be playing together. There seems to be 
no real solution to the problem which 
is caused by present war-time travel re- 


| strictions—CuHaArRLEs E. GreENE. 
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Horses and Rabbits Again 


OME years ago (June 1937) an editorial in The 

Nation’s ScuHoots called attention to the statis- 
tical inaccuracy of dividing the total sums spent an- 
nually by the public schools for current expense by the 
total number cf teaching positions and labeling the 
quotient “the average annual teacher’s salary.” The 
result is not merely misleading but is actually un- 
truthful. 

Regardless of whether preparation or position salary 
schedules are used, teachers are paid on the basis of 
their preparation. Use of the position schedule merely 
means that in the communities using this method 
elementary education is less highly valued than sec- 
ondary education. American public school teachers 
vary in preparation with the individual states and 
within states the variation ranges from the equivalent 
of tenth grade educational accomplishment, according 
to North Central Association standards, through the 
master’s degree and the doctorate. The term “teacher” 
is thus much more variable in terms of professional 
preparation than the term dentist, engineer, doctor 
and other professions that have been generally stand- 
ardized through both preparation and special state 
examinations. 

There is only one certification for dentists, doctors 
ind lawyers while there may be more than a dozen 
qualitative and quantitative variations for teachers 
within the same state. Unless the teacher is properly 
classified in each case with respect to length and quality 
of training, it is impossible to make accurate inter- 
professional comparisons. 

The current “national average” of $1259, so heavily 
publicized as the “pitiful average pittance paid teach- 
ers,” is not a true statement of teacher rewards. Unless 
teachers are classified by preparation and size of school 
district as they were formerly classified by the re- 
search division of the N.E.A., the average salary of 
different types of teachers is impossible to obtain. The 
lumping together process gives little or no credit to 
progressive school districts where teachers are well paid 
in proportion to other professions and glosses over 
those submarginal districts that are incapable of attract- 
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ing good teachers as well as of improving their 
schools. 

This procedure has the additional weakness of mak- 
ing people in the better than average districts skeptical 
of educational publicity and does not get at the real 
reason why teachers in submarginal rural or small 
town districts are too badly underpaid. 

Other factors not necessary for elaboration at this 
time include the differentials imposed by a dual school 
system in the South and Southwest, the effects of 
archaic administrative structure, purchasing differen- 
tials and the fact that for much of the country teaching 
is still considered a part-time trousseau job tied closely 
to an agricultural economy. Telling the public the 
actual truth about the reasons for low teachers’ salaries 
within each of the states not only might be good 
professional pressure politics but would provide more 
intelligent public understanding and so be more helpful 
to all teachers over the long span. 

To throw all teachers’ and administrators’ salaries 
into one pot and call the result “the average salary 
of teachers” is comparable to the old Frenchman’s 
idea of the rabbit stew that contained the equal unit 
proportions of one horse and one rabbit. 


George Johnson 


ATHOLIC education in the United States lost 

one of its most outstanding leaders in the un- 
timely death on June 5 of Prof. George Johnson, head 
of the department of education at Catholic University 
and director of the campus school. 

Doctor Johnson was born in Toledo in 1889 and 
was educated in its parochial schools, receiving his 
bachelor’s degree from St. John’s University in 1910. 
He then entered the American College at Rome in 
1912 to study for the priesthood. After his ordination 
in 1914, he returned to parish work in Ohio but soon 
decided that his major interest lay in education. 

Catholic University conferred his doctoral degree in 
1919 and invited him to teach. In 1921 Doctor Johnson 
was made associate professor of education and in 1938 
head of the department of education. From the end 
of World War I until his unexpected death follow- 








ing overwork, he did the work of at least three men. 

His as yet little publicized experimentation in Cath- 
olic education may some day be recognized as a major 
contribution. He believed with great fervor in the 
Catholic way of life and felt that Catholic education 
should represent a total integration of Catholic culture. 
This philosophy made it necessary for him to sponsor 
a major revolution in the ideas and practices of paro- 
chial education. It also marked him as a “progressive 
visionary” in the eyes of the educationally conservative 
parish priests whose interest in education is perforce 
secondary. 

Doctor Johnson spent many years putting his “cul- 
tural integration” theories into effect in the campus 
laboratory school. Despite official indifference and the 
early hostility of the academically trained Sister-teachers, 
he finally developed an unusually effective progressive 
school in which Catholicism was not taught for merely 
half an hour a day but became an actual living part of 
each curricular division. 


His second contribution was as official representative 
of Catholic education as a member of public and vol- 
untary agencies. He served on President Hoover’s 
National Advisory Commission and the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, as well as 
on President Roosevelt’s Advisory Commission on 
Education. Doctor Johnson was also an active mem- 
ber of the Federal National Youth Commission, the 
National Committee on Education and Defense, the 
Federal Radio Educational Commission, the Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee under the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 

He was also actively associated with the American 
Association of Colleges, the American Association for 
Adult Education and the American Council on Edu- 
cation, serving as a member of its youth commission 
and war-time commission on problems and plans. His 
friendliness and blunt honesty gained him many strong 
friends among public educators during these two 
decades. 

His talents for organization and his ability to drive 
quickly through academic rhetoric to the heart of a 
problem made him invaluable in organization work 
within the Catholic educational pattern. He was direc- 
tor of the department of education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and secretary-general of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. In his 
spare time he acted as editor of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, editorial consultant to The Nation’s 
ScHoots and prepared numerous bulletins, brochures, 
monographs and books on education and allied sub- 
jects for the hierarchy. 

His last publication, in collaboration with Dr. Robert 
J. Slavin, “Better Men for Better Times,” is an out- 
standing contribution to some of the larger postwar 
problems. His vitality and energy were remarkable; 
his capacity for sustained work was unbelievable; his 
love for our democracy a deep and unquenchable 
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fire, and his capacity for friendliness, loyalty and per- 
sonal kindliness unlimited. His untimely and unneces- 
sary death at 55 is a serious loss to American education. 


Edison Looks at Democracy 


HARLES EDISON, successful business man, for- 
mer assistant secretary of the navy and former 
governor of New Jersey, in a recent article in the 
New Republic discusses the essentials of effective de- 
mocracy which, in his opinion, must start with the 
local and state competency. Mr. Edison says in part: 
“I do not see how democracy can filter from the 
top down; it must work its way up. The leaders that 
a democracy must have cannot begin at the top; they 
must come up from the bottom. For this reason, 
among others, I have felt that the states of the Union 
must be preserved as vigorous democracies; they must 
progress; they must experiment; they must be willing 
to spend their own money or borrow on their own 
credit. They must be laboratories where political states- 
men can learn the business of government. If the 
states did not exist, they would have to be created. 
“Under and within the states, we must have local 
democracies, not dictatorships. We need to have citi- 
zens who know their local problems and who work 
together to solve them, who neither turn them over 
to a boss nor run to Washington for money to build 
their schools or dig their sewers. The 3000 counties 
and the 35,000 cities and towns in the United States 
can and must provide experience in democratic govern- 
ment both to the people and to their leaders. If they 
fail to produce local democratic government, we shall 
some day get some kind of autocratic government. 
Every city and every county has enough problems to 
challenge any citizen and the citizen must pitch in 
and help solve these problems.” 


Teaching Fair Play 


HERE is increasing evidence that racial hate and 
intolerance promulgated so freely by our Cam- 
erons, Coughlins, Dillings, Pelleys and Smiths in pre- 
war days and, in some instances, frankly and actively 
taught in nonpublic schools have taken active root in 
the minds of many American children. Race baiting 
by American children in their teens appears to be fol- 
lowing the pattern set by certain members of the older 
generation. These racial clashes and other examples 
of dangerous hoodlumism are not always reported fully 
or even partially in certain cities, such as Boston and 
Brooklyn, or throughout the South and Southwest. 
These tendencies toward intolerance and hate need 
immediate attention in all American schools. One of 
the most important jobs of the coming school. year is 
the consistent teaching of the American ideals of fair 
play, live and let live and respect for the personality of 
others, regardless of race, color, economic, social or 
religious beliefs. Programs of this type, already estab- 
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lished in Cincinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Spring- 
field, are needed in every public and nonpublic school- 
room in these United States. 

Teaching outlines, lesson plans and suggestions for 
procedure can be obtained from any of the cities now 
actively engaged in this type of work or by writing to 
the League of Fair Play, Inc., 11 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York City 18. 


Planning in Colorado 


OLORADO school board members have taken the 

initiative in long-range planning by their sensible 
recommendation that the governor create a state com- 
mission responsible for the reorganization of the 
frontier district system. According to the Colorado 
Association of School Boards, structural reorganization 
is an essential first step in the development of a sound 
system of public school finance and an improved sys- 
tem of public schools; it is necessary for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. 

The Colorado program was prepared by Dr. Calvin 
Grieder, who is secretary-treasurer of the association 
and also associate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of structural re- 
organization in Colorado, according to this report, are 
the indifference of the professional politicians, the 
negative attitude of organized pressure groups and the 
lethargy, if not the active opposition, of the educational 
leaders. 

It may seem strange that in Colorado and some other 
states educational leaders should display so little active 
interest in the long-range improvement of educational 
opportunity. Now, as in the days of Horace Mann, the 
layman again appears to be taking the initiative in the 
improvement of public education. 


Martin Dies Quits 
A EVENT of national importance was the an- 


nouncement by Martin Dies of Jasper, Texas, that 
he would not seek renomination to Congress of which 
he has been a member for fourteen years. His official 
reasons for retirement were given as “illness, a horror 
of becoming a professional politician, the need for 
younger leadership and a desire to return to the prac- 
tice of law.” 

For ten of his fourteen years in Congress Dies was 
the worst sort of professional, demagogic politician and 
as chairman of the infamous Dies committee he car- 
ried on a “smear campaign” against individuals and 
organizations that can be truly evaluated only if studied 
in conjunction with earlier witch-hunting at Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

He obtained an appropriation to ferret out “subver- 
sive and un-American activities” during the depression 
period when “red baiting” was a popular indoor sport. 
While the Dies committee was presumptively ap- 
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pointed to study and publicize Communistic, Fascist 
and Nazi propagandas, most of his attention was 
given to the so-called “reds.” He operated chiefly 
through press statements in which, without legal proof 
and based on highly colored reports by professional 
spies, snoopers and provocators, he deliberately at- 
tempted to besmirch outstanding men, women and 
organizations in public and private life by linking 
them with subversive activities. His fancies and phobias 
ran to red. The native-born and foreign-born Nazis 
and Fascists who flourished so vigorously prior to 1941 
were forgotten or generally by-passed. 

High-minded and liberal American citizens in fed- 
eral and state government, public school teachers and 
organizations were “smeared” and pilloried merely for 
the reasonable exercise of their civil rights or because 
they disagreed with what Martin Dies and his spies 
felt were “proper thoughts.” 

The Dies era of witch-hunting was un-American in 
concept and practice. Its record leaves as serious a scar 
as that of its Salem prototype. He should be bracketed 
historically with Cotton Mather and with Japan’s “Su- 
pervisor of Thought.” Dies in large measure has been 
responsible for the revival of intolerance and hate that 
have always smouldered in certain parts of our country. 

Martin Dies is retiring from Congress because the 
American people have caught up with him and de- 
feated several members of his committee in the spring 
primaries before he made his announcement. He fears 
the reaction of the people against him, already so 
heavily demonstrated by a 25 per cent increase in the 
voting registration of his district. His announcement 
of retirement was made immediately after his district 
Democratic convention had appointed a chairman and 
executive committee hostile to his candidacy. There 
is little chance for the revival of his committee after 
next December. 


Good News 


ESPITE many petty annoyances, certain organ- 

izational weaknesses and peculiar decisions with 
relation to public education, particularly with respect 
to fuel, the over-all effort of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has been good for the country as a whole. 
Its purpose was to prevent uncontrolled inflation of 
commodity prices. If the period between 1935 and 1939 
is considered as 100, the war-time peak of the May 1943 
index was only 125.1. The official Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost of living index for April 1944 was 12455, 
which is an actual, if not highly significant, reduction 
over the preceding year. That is good news for every- 
one, particularly for those white-collar workers, in- 
cluding teachers, whose income generally lags behind 
that of factory labor. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has done a good job and deserves full credit. 


Aw Udit 
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Preschool Conferences 





ACULTY conferences operated 

like workshops are becoming 
common in Michigan school systems. 
In some communities, they have been 
substituted for the more traditional 
teachers’ institutes at the opening of 
school. While the preschool confer- 
ence is dominant in this new devel- 
opment, some conferences are held 
during the school term. Their length 
ranges from one day to one week. 
The time is usually taken from the 
school year and teachers are paid 
for the days they attend. 


Benefits of Preschool Meetings 


The benefits of preschool confer- 
ences have been well stated as fol- 
lows. 

1. The preschool conference pro- 
vides effectively for the orientation 
of new teachers to their teaching as- 
signments, their schools and their 
communities. 

2. It provides an extended work- 
ing period for making a cooperative 
attack upon the problems of the 
school year. 


The superintendent and school principals meet with the supervisor and 
assistant supervisor of physical education and health to consider the 
launching of a new health instruction course in grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 in 
September 1944. The books have been purchased. The meeting is for the 
purpose of deciding the method to be followed in their use in classes. 


3. It helps teachers achieve the 
professional growth that comes only 
from working together upon rec- 
ognized problems. 

4. It enables a school staff to start 
the year effectively. 

5. It provides an opportunity for 
teachers to learn, by actually using 
them, those technics that they will 
be helping their pupils to acquire 
during the school year. 

6. It enables teachers to become 
acquainted with a wide range of 
teaching methods and materials. 

7. It helps a school staff to develop 
esprit de corps and enthusiasm for 
the challenges of a new year.* 


*Leads to Better Secondary Schools in Michi- 
gan, No. 2, Local Preschool Conferences, 
Michigan Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, State Board of Education, Lansing, 


1944. 


The planning of a preschool con 
ference of the faculty to be held in 
the fall should be started the pre- 
vious spring. A representative com 
mittee of the faculty should meet to 
consider the time, the place, the 
length and the general nature of the 
meetings. One of the functions of 
this committee is to select from a 
list of topics submitted by members 
of the various schools and depart- 
ments those which appear to be of 
most immediate importance and are 
to receive attention through discus- 
sions in groups or in lectures by con- 
sultants. 


Topics Subject to Change 


At the first session of the confer- 
ence, changes are often made by 
general consent in the topics to be 
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revent Haphazard Teaching 


LOY NORRIX 


Superintendent of Schools 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


discussed because ol new conditions 
that since school ad- 
journed in the spring. For example, 
some glad day the present war will 
end. Then every school system will 
be confronted with a host of new 
emphases and a long list of new 
school practices and policies. Let’s 
hope the preschool conferences 
planned for September 1944 will be 
changed for this reason. 


Good Leaders Are Chosen 


have arisen 


Chairmen, recorders and, possibly, 
consultants should be selected by the 
committee. The chairmen direct the 
discussions on the topics selected for 
consideration. The recorders keep 
records of any significant action 
taken or conclusions reached by the 
discussion group. The consultants, 
when present, assist in directing the 
discussion toward the more signifi- 
cant aspects of the topics but do not 
dominate the discussion period. At a 
closing session, the recorder reports 
to the entire membership the signifi- 
cant factors coming out of the dis- 
cussion of his group. It is desirable 
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An elementary literature workshop has been conducted for two years - 
elementary teachers for the purpose of becoming better acquainted wi 
all literature books that are published for use in elementary schools. 


to have mimeographed or printed 
copies of these reports made for gen- 
eral distribution. 

Such a faculty meeting as de- 
scribed here would hardly be sufh- 
ciently stimulating to make it worth 
while without a proper use of con- 
sultants. No faculty would care to 
meet year after year for the sole 
purpose of hearing one another’s 
ideas. Most Michigan preschool con- 
ferences take full advantage of their 
consultants. During the discussion 
period, a consultant challenges. the 
thinking of the group by describing 
new sources of material, new tech- 
nics, new ways in which programs 
have beer developed elsewhere. Most 


conference programs include: oppor- 
tunities for those in attendance to 
hear full length lectures by con- 
sultants which are planned especially 
to arouse and stimulate discussion in 
later meetings. 


Consultant Is the Key Man 


The qualifications of a consultant, 
therefore, are peculiarly important. 
He must not only be able to speak 
effectively but must be able to par- 
ticipate skillfully in the group dis- 
cussion. The presence of a con- 
sultant aids in preventing a state of 
complacency and self-sufficiency on 
the part of the staff. 

Topics which come up for discus- 
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Pupils benefit from conducting their own conferences. Shown above is 
a meeting of an elementary school victory council. Present are repre- 
sentatives from each of the classes and the principal of the school. 


sion and which are often particular- 
ized are: necessary curriculum revi- 
sions, courses that should be added 
or eliminated, promotion plans, bet- 
ter ways of working with children of 
different age groups, marking plans 
and proper use of special services 
offered by the school system. At a 
single conference it may be that none 
of these would receive attention but 
that others would take precedence. 
Local interests will determine which 
topics are of most importance and 
who knows quite as well as the staff 
the problems it will be facing dur- 
ing the year? For this reason, it is 
especially important to provide many 
opportunities for small groups of the 
faculty to work directly on some of 
these topics. 


Creates Teacher Interest 


Reports show that the preschool 
conference has been unusually suc- 
cessful in creating teacher interest 
and participation in launching the 
school term and in carrying on day- 
to-day activities. The orientation of 
new teachers means much more than 
showing them the room in which 
they will teach and placing in their 
hands a daily schedule of the work 
they are to do. 

Every new teacher should be thor- 
oughly familiar with all the services 
provided by the school system before 
school opens. She should know its 
philosophy in order that she may 
better contribute to the progress of 
the system. Likewise, the teachers 
who have been in the system, be it 
one or twenty years, will be better 
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teachers if they are thoroughly fa- 
miliar not only with their own work 
but also with the work and point of 
view of teachers in other depart- 
ments. 

One of the great evils of some 
school systems is the extreme depart- 
mentalization and specialization 
practiced. Faculty conferences in 
which teachers work together on 
common issues will do much to 
eliminate the evils that have so long 
been perpetuated through depart- 
mentalization. Learning to work to- 
gether on professional problems will 
give strength and breadth of vision 
to the faculty. It is a broadening 
experience. 


It must be admitted that all too 
many of us still prefer to come into 
our classrooms on the first day of 
school and find on our desks copies 
of the daily schedule already pre- 
pared for us and in the top drawer 
a copy of the course of study we are 
to pursue for the term. It is encour- 
aging to find a growing number of 
teachers who are willing to help 
plan the modifications necessary to 
keep the curriculum alive and _ vi- 
brant. 

Conferences in which the teachers 
participate in the planning have done 
much to further this interest. One of 
the significant outgrowths of such 
participation is the beginning of a 
program of effective in-service teach 
er education through follow-up prac- 
tices and through the process of 
evaluation of those leads developed 
in the conference. Other outgrowths 
will doubtless develop in time. 


They Learn to Work With Pupils 


One of the most important benefits 
teachers derive from working to- 
gether in these conferences is the 
better knowledge they gain of how 
to work with pupils. The ability to 
work informally with a group of 
school children in a classroom situa- 
tion and to maintain a_ respectful 
atmosphere so necessary to learning 
does not develop without consider 
able thought and effort. It comes 
naturally when teachers have learned 
to work and plan together. Michi 
gan teachers and pupils alike are 
benefiting by preschool conferences. 





Principal and pupil conferences have their value also. Above is shown 


the 


rincipal of the senior high school and a representative group of 


pupils who meet with him regularly for discussion of school problems. 
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Give the New Teacher 


a Chance 


J. B. EDMONSON 


Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


ANY teachers leave the profes- 

sion after one year’s experi- 
ence because of their dissatisfaction 
with teaching conditions or because 
they are disgusted with their experi- 
ences in the community. Other teach- 
ers transfer to other systems for 
much the same reasons. 

These losses to the profession are 
costly, especially at a time when so 
few new teachers are available as at 
present. Could such losses be re- 
duced? If so, how? 


Show Consideration for Beginners 


The beginning teacher deserves 
special consideration on the part of 
the administrator. Several years ago 
I urged the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to adopt a standard designed 
to protect the beginning teacher from 
being assigned a full load of work or 
responsibility for a major school 
activity. 

Although the association did not 
adopt the proposed standard, a rec- 
ommendation was made that high 
schools avoid giving a full load to the 
inexperienced teacher and that they 
extend special supervisory assistance 
to the beginner. 

It is my opinion that teachers new 
to a school system need such assist- 
ance by administrators as is implied 
in the following statements. 

1. Help should be afforded in 
finding an attractive place to live, 
special attention being paid to the 
protection of the teacher against un- 
desirable neighborhoods and against 
the misfortune of taking a room in 
the home of a town gossip. 

2. Advice should be given the 
teacher during the summer months 
regarding proposed teaching assign- 
ments, including information regard- 
ing the school’s basic textbooks, the 
course of study and similar matters. 

3. The teacher should be invited 
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to come to the community a day or 
two before the opening of school in 
order to obtain living quarters and 
to become somewhat acquainted with 
the school and the community. 

4. An interpretation of the dis- 
ciplinary policies of the school should 
be given to the teacher in order that 
she may avoid extremes in disci- 
plinary measures. 

5. Former teachers should be 
urged to extend help to newcomers 
rather than stand on the side lines 
and watch the beginner struggle 
with annoying problems. 

6. Encouragement should be given 
to teachers to organize social and 
recreational activities in which new 
teachers should have adequate op- 
portunities to participate. 

7. New teachers should receive 
sympathetic help from the super- 
visory staff before major difficulties 
are encountered. 

8. A suggestion should be given 
to community organizations, such as 
churches and clubs, that the new 
teacher faces the task of “making 
good” in the school and that this re- 
quires that she or he avoid heavy 
outside demands during the greater 
part of the first year. 


Give Them Lighter Assignments 


In addition to these kinds of assist- 
ance, inexperienced teachers should 
be given a lighter assignment of 
work. The practice of assigning 
work to beginners that experienced 
teachers do not want is unfair, as is 
the practice of transferring to begin- 
ners the more troublesome children. 

In assisting newcomers to become 
adjusted, nothing will take the place 
of a genuine spirit of helpfulness on 
the part of school officials and experi- 
enced teachers. A cooperative atti- 
tude develops in the beginner a feel- 
ing of security and such a feeling 
aids morale. Beginning teachers are 


under greater strain than are other 
teachers and helpful diversions 
should be provided. Confidence in 
associates provides a needed relief 
from excessive personal responsibility 
and promotes a desirable quality of 
good feeling. 

A planning conference in advance 
of the opening of school provides a 
valuable service to new teachers as 
well as a useful service to former 
teachers. It should not be difficult 
to convince a board of education that 
the two or more days devoted to 
such a conference is a good invest- 
ment of the necessary time and 


money. 
4 


Unfortunately many schools open 
on a selected Monday without any 
preliminary conferences. It is not 
surprising that some beginning teach- 
ers look back to the first week of 
school with the feeling that they 
passed through a nerve-racking ex- 
perience which they hope they will 
never have to repeat. When new 
teachers have this feeling, it is an 
indictment of the administrator. 

In the effective adjustment of new 
teachers to the school and the com- 
munity the school administrator also 
has an unusual opportunity to pro- 
tect the interests of pupils, because 
unhappy and disgruntled teachers are 
never good persons to place in charge 
of pupils. Effective adjustment of 
teachers will also decrease teacher 
tu-nover and will improve morale. 

What are your policies for conserv- 
ing the enthusiasm, professional zeal 
and morale of your new teachers? 
If you do not have any plans for 
accomplishing these ends, I would 
urge the formulation of such plans 
before school opens in September as 
a means of ensuring a more satisfy- 
ing year of work for your new 
teachers. 


Hold Preschool Conferences 
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Should Schoolboards 
Be Elected or Appointed ? 


FREDERICK E. BOLTON 


Dean Emeritus, College of Education 
University of Washington 


LTHOUGH the predominant 

method of selecting public 
school board members is by vote of 
the citizens, every now and then 
someone recommends that they be 
appointed by some official, usually 
the mayor. With the increasing 
trend toward bureaucratic govern- 
mental organization, it will be well 
to be on our guard lest some sort of 
“O.B.X.” or “O.B.Y.” be set up to 
manage our cherished public school 
systems. 


Inefficient Boards a Detriment 


It is lamentably true that some 
school boards are inefficient and that 
occasionally school boards stand in 


lso 


the way of progress. More often a 
they limit the powers of a profes- 
sional superintendent to such an ex- 
tent that his value to a community 
is practically nullified. Too many 
boards unload petty neighborhood 
quarrels and strifes upon their super- 
intendents and teachers so that the 
schools are continually in a turmoil 
and all real educational effort is 
stifled. 

So real and so numerous are such 
instances that sometimes prominent 
educational thinkers become discour- 
aged or disgusted and in their exas- 
peration proclaim that the only rem- 
edy is to abolish the elected lay board 
of education. Some advocate a board 
appointed by the mayor and others 
would even abolish the boards alto- 
gether and have the duties per- 
formed by an expert superintendent. 

I believe that either procedure is a 
great mistake. Boards of education 
appointed by mayors or governor- 
appointed boards of regents of state 
educational institutions have not 
been more efficient or freer from po- 
litical alliances than boards elected 
by the people. In fact, the opposite 
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has been true. This has been notably 
true in the case of governor-appoint- 
ed boards of regents. While there 
have been many worthy and efficient 
appointed boards, the historical fact 
remains that such boards have been 
altogether too much the football of 
politics. The usual procedure has 
been for a new governor to oust the 
members and to substitute those of 
his own selection. A feeling of in- 
security always pervades such groups. 

Similar conditions, or worse, 
would follow the appointment of 
local boards of education by the 
mayor of a city. State institutions of 
higher education are further re- 
moved from the people than are local 
school boards and most citizens do 
not know the members of the boards 
or the executives in the institutions. 
This remoteness helps to ensure 
against attacks by individual citizens. 
The governor also is more remote 
from the people than is the mayor 
of a local community but even under 
these conditions many checks have to 
be thrown around the tenure of 
boards of regents to ensure their con- 
tinuance in office when appointed 
by the governor of a state. 


Dangers of Politics 


A mayor-appointed board of edu- 
cation would almost inevitably be- 
come the target of local politicians. 
Members’ positions would be made 
so unendurable that self-respecting 
citizens would hesitate to serve. We 
need only to recall the constantly re- 
curring situations with reference to 
library boards, park boards, police 
departments and other boards and 
individuals who are mayor-appointed 
and removable at will by the same 
official, to understand all this. 

The situation would be even worse 
in villages and small towns than in 


large cities. One can easily imagine 
the bedlam that would result in 
small communities where mayors are 
frequently elected for a single year’s 
term and where the small town gos- 
sips keep neighborhood feuds aflame 
most of the time. 

Fortunately, most state laws pre- 
scribe that school boards shall be 
elected by the voters of the school 
districts. Their term of office is usual- 
ly for two or three years and the 
times of election are so rotated that 
only a part of the members are 
chosen each year. All these safe- 
guards tend to ensure stability, im- 
partiality and efficiency of service. 

Not long ago congressmen were 
appointed by the respective gover- 
nors of many states. Some of us re- 
member the corrupt political prac- 
tices that developed in those states. 
So obvious was the relation between 
the methods of selection and the un- 
fortunate results that a great wave 
of public indignation arose and the 
people swept out the vicious meth- 
ods and placed the responsibility 
where it belongs, with the voters 
themselves. Now, every state chooses 
its congressmen directly by ballot. 


Election Is the Democratic Way 


Despite the fact that elected school 
boards are too often inefficient and 
sometimes mischief-makers, it is still 
true that the American school board 
is the best example we have of a rep- 
resentative democracy at work. No 
other institution is so well known or 
so constantly in the public eye as the 
school. The children go daily home 
from the school and perpetually re- 
port what goes on in the school. 
Teachers, equipment and procedures 
are reported on, evaluated, criticized, 
approved or condemned by the pu- 
pils and in turn by their parents. The 
school board members do not escape 
analysis, approbation or disapproval. 
All this is reflected in the support of 
the schools. Schools approved are 
more generously supported than 
schools condemned, which are 
trimmed in the next budget. 

Public schools have been estab- 
lished by the will of the people, are 
maintained by the people and should 
be the expression of the best educa- 
tional ideals of the people. In the 
development and management of the 
schools the people should have direct 
representation, Their representatives 
should be of the people and for the 
people. They should be persons who 
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share the ideals of the people and in 
turn help to elevate those ideals. They 
should be persons whose pocket- 
books are touched in supporting the 
schools, who share the blame for un- 
satisfactory schools and who feel the 
joys of superior educational oppor- 
tunities provided by themselves and 
for the benefit of their communities. 
They should not feel obligated to 
please any mayor to whom they owe 
their appointment or fear his disap- 
proval in ministering to community 
needs. Their only guide should be 
the community welfare. 


No other social institution is so 
fully a community enterprise. No 
other institution is so really cher- 
ished by the people as the public 
school. It embodies their idealized 
beliefs, their hopes for improvement 
and their highest cooperative en- 
deavor to obtain a better future for 
themselves and their children. To 
eliminate participation, through their 
elected representatives, in the devel- 
opment and management of this, 
their most cherished institution, 
would be to sever the tap-root of 
democracy. 





Basic Needs of 


Business Education 


NE of the most important de- 

velopments in business educa- 
tion has been the establishment by 
a large number of colleges and 
universities of undergraduate and 
graduate curriculums for business 
teachers, department heads and su- 
pervisors. 

There has been a rapid growth in 
the number of state, regional and 
national associations of business edu- 
cators whose influence is widening 
and whose leadership is gaining in- 
creasing recognition. The publica- 
tion of yearbooks, articles in 
professional journals and profession- 
al textbooks has done much to 
clarify the philosophy, principles and 
methodology in the field of business 
education. 


Developments Are Encouraging 


The most encouraging develop- 
ment along this line is the trend 
toward determining the objectives, 
subject matter, standards of achieve- 
ment, grade placement, pupil selec- 
tion and methods of teaching by 
research, investigation and experi- 
mentation, instead of by tradition 
and imitation. 

In a number of centers occupa- 
tional surveys and follow-up studies 
have resulted in the vocational busi- 
ness curriculum’s being adjusted to 
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the employment opportunities in the 
area served by the school. At the 
same time, through job analyses, the 
subject matter has been modified to 
function effectively on the job for 
which training was given. Here and 
there, occupational information and 
vocational guidance programs are in 
operation to assist pupils in their 
selection of a vocation in harmony 
with their interests and aptitudes. 


State Supervisors Needed Urgently 


The most urgent need of business 
education today is for competent su- 
pervision on a state-wide basis. Only 
a few states have state supervisors of 
business education who furnish lead- 
ership and guidance in the clerical 
and office training phases of this 
branch of study. In a number of 
other states supervisors of the dis- 
tributive phase of business education 
have been employed. The continued 
progress of business education will 
be conditioned by the availability of 
constructive and qualified leaders. 

Both the undergraduate and grad- 
uate business teacher training pro- 
grams in our colleges and univer- 
sities are, for the most part, on a 
preservice or preemployment basis. 
In-service teacher training programs, 
comparable to those in other fields 
of vocational education, have not 


been developed for teachers of cleri- 
cal and office subjects. However, 
substantial progress is being made, 
under the stimulation of federal aid, 
in the development of an in-service 
training program for teachers of dis- 
tributive occupational subjects. 

Too few teachers of clerical courses 
have had adequate experience in the 
work in which they give training. 
Preservice institutional business 
teacher training programs should, 
therefore, be organized on a coopera- 
tive part-time basis to provide occu- 
pational experience for those who 
ure preparing to teach business sub- 
jects. Provisions should be made for 
both summer and part-time employ- 
ment in business occupations as a 
desirable part of an in-service busi- 
ness teacher training program. 


Courses Must Fit Existing Needs 


The subject matter of the business 
curriculum and the number of pupils 
trained should be adjusted to the 
employment opportunities in the 
school service area. At present, the 
business curriculum in most sec- 
ondary schools is the result of imi- 
tation and tradition. In normal 
times there is frequently little rec- 
ognizable relationship between the 
nature of the business courses being 
offered and the kinds of business 
positions that high school business 
graduates actually enter. Further- 
more, the number trained for such 
office work as stenography, type- 
writing and bookkeeping in peace 
time is greatly in excess of the num- 
ber that can obtain employment 
while, at the same time, too few are 
trained for the distributive occupa- 
tions in which a large proportion of 
high school graduates find jobs. 

Obviously, business courses that 
are vocational in purpose should not 
be taken indiscriminately by young 
people without any consideration of 
their ability to profit from such 
training and of their fitness to suc- 
ceed in a given occupation. The 
practice that is occasionally found of 
making the business department the 
“dumping ground” of the secondary 
school is poor school administration 
and unsound educational practice. 

A well-planned and coordinated 
program of research in business edu- 
cation on a national, state and local 
basis is essential. Such a program 
will contribute significantly to the 
solution of urgent problems in this 
field of educaton. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What About School Promotions? 


HAT plan of pupil progress is 

most successful in the elementary 
grades? To sample opinion on school 
promotion plans, questionnaires were 
sent this month to 500 schoolmen and 
250 leaders in parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. One fifth of those questioned had 
replied by the closing date. 

Annual promotions are in high favor, 
it will be seen from the tabulations in 
the adjacent column. In the kinder- 
garten and nursery, or preprimary divi- 
sion, continuous progress shows equal 
strength with annual promotions among 
schoolmen, 3 per cent of the respondents 
being undecided as to which of the two 
plans they prefer. The parents are less 
well acquainted with the continuous 
progress plan, although those who favor 
it speak loudly in its praise and a sub- 
stantial group would like the scheme 
carried on through all elementary grades. 

Semiannual promotions make a poor 
showing throughout, yet a number of 
school administrators favor the plan for 
the larger systems but in their own 
small or medium-sized systems do not 
regard it as feasible. 

A substantial number of schoolmen ex 
press lively interest in the continuous 
progress movement but desire more re- 
search data on methods of administering 
such a plan before undertaking it in 
their own school systems either in the 
preprimary, primary or postprimary divi- 
sions. 

Writes Jesse O. Sanderson, superin- 
tendent of schools in Raleigh, N. C.: 
“The continuous progress of a pupil 
throughout the elementary school is per- 
haps the ideal toward which we should 
strive. A great many conditions are in- 
volved in any progress plan. Among 
these are quality of instruction, size of 
classes, need for practice application of 
our philosophy of individual differences, 
more and better instructional supplies 
and equipment and a better adjustment 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ OPINIONS 


Preprimary Division 


Annual Promotions... 47%, 
Continuous Progress __.. 46°, 
Semiannual Promotions ae 
Undecided ae | 
Primary Division 
Annual Promotions... 66°, 
Continuous Progress... 29%, 
Semiannual Promotions ........._ 5°/, 


Postprimary Division 


Annual Promotions _. . tat 
Continuous Progress . 16% 
Semiannual Promotions . 12% 


PARENTS’ OPINIONS 


Preprimary Division 


Annual Promotions 59%, 
Continuous Progress 31% 
Semiannual Promotions _. 10°, 


Primary Division 


Annual Promotions 57%, 
Continuous Progress... «14% 
Semiannual Promotions _. . 


Postprimary Division 


Annual Promotions .................... 57%, 
Semiannual Promotions _.._.. 29°, 
Continuous Progress... 14°, 





of the junior and senior high school pro- 
grams to meet more adequately the aca- 
demic and nonacademic needs of all 
students.” 

Supt. Holmes Hamilton of Huron 
Consolidated School, Oakville, Iowa, as- 
serts: “Among the difficulties to be 
encountered in a small school in setting 
up a continuous progress type of pro- 
motion is the teacher turnover. In one 


room we have our kindergarten and 
first grade under the same teacher while 
the second, third and fourth grades like- 
wise have been grouped. Teachers in 
both rooms were new this year. Neither 
is returning. Tenure over the last ten 
years probably would not average over 
two years for the entire staff outside of 
the superintendent—not an unusual sit- 
uation in this state.” 

A Boston parent writes: “Annual pro- 
motions are used in our school with 
distressing emphasis on achievement in 
the early grades. Tool subjects would 
probably be better mastered if personality 
and social attitudes were recognized. The 
effect of failure is often devastating to 
the child who may be failing only be- 
cause he is taught poorly. Why set up 
arbitrary standards?” 

Both schoolmen and parents were 
asked the reasons for their preferences 
for annual or for semiannual promotions. 
The advocates of annual promotions 
stress chiefly the fact that this plan is 
more easily administered by principals 
and teachers than the semiannual plan 
and that one graduating class a year 
simplifies the secondary school entrance 
problem. The fact that children are 
happier, less confused and more likely 
to do better work when left with one 
teacher for a full year is also emphasized. 

The minority of those who favor the 
semiannual promotion plan thinks it 
works out to the advantage of the slow 
pupil and also makes for fewer average 
pupils both because of delayed entrance 
on a school career while waiting for a 
fall class and for less time lost through 
repeating grades. 

After a five year study, the schools of 
Rochester, N. Y., installed a continuous 
progress plan a decade ago with four 
promotional units: kindergarten and 
grades 1, 2 and 3; grades 4, 5 and 6; 
grades 7, 8 and 9, and grades 10, 11 
and 12. 
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This Technical School 


solves a community problem 


OR the last twenty years the 

Williamsport school district in 
Pennsylvania has been experimenting 
with the problems of adult and voca- 
tional education. 

The city has become industrial. 
Numerous plants are now manufac- 
turing war materials. They include 
the Lycoming division of the Avia- 
tion Corporation and the Pennsyl- 
vania Ordnance Works, functioning 
through the United States Rubber 
Company. These huge plants de- 
mand skilled workers. The problem 
of technical education, therefore, be- 
came acute and in August 1941 the 
board of directors of the Williams- 
port school district created a new 
school unit known as the Williams- 
port Technical Institute. 


Theory and Practice Taught 


The school plant occupies several 
acres of ground adjacent to the high 
school with which it is closely identi- 
fied both in teaching and in student 
personnel. It is composed of seven 
shop units constructed along modern 
factory lines as to size, lighting and 
equipment. Here the students are 
taught the theory and practice of 
aviation, machine operation, radio 
construction, electricity, welding, car- 
pentry and cabinet making, drafting, 
motor construction, sheet metal work 
and printing. 

All of the work leads directly to 
jobs. The enrollment numbers 1800 
students, 500 of whom are engaged 
in preemployment training related 
specifically to the needs of local in- 
dustry. The plant operates six days 
a week and has a night school en- 
rollment of 500. The number of 
women applicants is increasing. Op- 
portunity for vocational education is 
also given to nonemployed adults 
who now come from various parts 
of the country for instruction. 

The academic training of boys of 
high school age is not neglected. 
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The Williamsport Technical 
Institute is a new unit in 
that city’s system for train- 
ing adults, high school boys, 
handicapped men and wom- 
en for war work. Its success 
ensures its continuance and 
enlargement to meet post- 
war demands of industry. 











When a boy leaves the junior high 
school and wishes to enroll in the 
institute, he makes his choice of the 
shop work he favors. Here he works 
two weeks out of every month. The 
other two. weeks he engages in aca- 
demic study, taking such required 
subjects as English, history, mathe- 
matics and science. In addition, he 
shares in the athletic and general 
cultural work of the academic high 
school pupils. For advanced students 
and adults, corresponding evening 
classes are available. 


Handicapped Persons Are Trained 


One outstanding activity of the 
institute is its work with handi- 
capped men and women. 

In pursuit of its plan, the institute 
works closely with the rehabilitation 
service of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry and the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. The individual is first 
given tests, such as the Otis test of 
mental ability, the Bennet test for 
mechanical comprehension, the John- 
son-O’Conner dexterity test and the 
Berneuter personality inventory. He 
is then given 160 hours of general 
orientation in the main machine 
shop after which, under expert guid- 
ance, he is placed in the department 


for which he seems best fitted. If he 
has hand and arm defects but sound 
legs, he is adjusted to a machine 
where walking is involved, and con- 
versely. 

Today, all handicapped persons 
are known as “Line 48.” A complete 
department has been created for 
them with new and expensive ma- 
chines installed, specifically designed 
to meet various types of disability. 
It is a thrilling sight to see men with 
one eye or hand deftly operating 
delicate machines; to observe link 
pins, piston pins, cam follower rollers 
produced to a tolerance of 0.0002 of 
an inch in diameter by cripples so 
disabled that it is a wonder they can 
work at all. Some of the men are 
deaf or blind. All have acquired 
such precision in their work because 
of their disability that the director 
has said, “I would not exchange 
these workers for many of the physi- 
cally normal men and women.” 


Technical Schools Fill Need 


The answer to the question of 
technical education lies with the 
technical schools, not with the related 
vocational courses of high schools or 
even with the quasi-training pro- 
vided by industry itself. In a techni- 
cal school, the work can be scien- 
tifically organized, experts hired, 
courses mapped out and objectives 
clearly defined. 

That the Williamsport Technical 
Institute realizes its obligation to the 
future is manifest in the type of 
work it does which now has federal 
approval and subsidy. To meet both 
war and postwar demands, the school 
district has enlarged its plant by the 
purchase of another large factory and 
site adjacent and, by the action of 
both state and federal governments, 
is increasing the capacity and equip- 
ment of the local airport specifically 
for- training the students of the 
institute. 
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PAST rant. 


;GRAMMAR Can Be Fun 


RHODA A. HAUCK and MAURICE B. CHUSE 


Teachers of English and Art, Respectively 
Haverford Township Junior High School 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


E HAVE added interest and 

fua to the teaching of gram- 
mar by having pupils illustrate dif- 
ferent parts of speech and points of 
grammatical construction in visual 
form. We ask the pupil whether 
he can draw a picture of a noun or 
a transitive verb or the correct use 
of an apostrophe. 

In doing so, he helps fix the word 
or point of grammar in his mind 
and the picture he draws gives the 
teacher an opportunity to correct 
mistakes where the pupil can -see 
them visually. Then, if the drawing 
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expresses the principle of grammar 
accurately, it can be used for demon- 
stration purposes to the rest of the 
class. 

The Army uses an_ illustrated 
textbook in grammar and has been 
successful with it. We are trying to 
obtain the same results but with the 
originality coming from the pupils 
themselves who make their own 
illustrations. 

This is one method of correlating 
English and art. The accompanying 
illustrations represent work done by 
pupils of the eighth grade. 


— BOLEw —Have BLOWN 


A VERB SHO S bes 


ACTIONM  #: 
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PEACE Is a Way of Life 
that schools can teach 





N ENDURING peace cannot 
A result from any treaty. It can 
result only from the way in which 
men and nations live after treaties 
have been signed. The questions 
arise: What agency—army, state, 
church, school, family—can best un- 
dertake the problem of determining 
the behavior patterns that will be the 
most conducive to living in a peace- 
ful world? How can these patterns 
of behavior best be established in all 
the citizens of the world? 

Peaceful activity takes up a large 
part of man’s time as he progresses 
toward a better civilization. This ac- 
tivity is complex. It involves trends 
that last for decades and at times for 
centuries. The development of de- 
mocracy, the growth of the labor 
unions, the use of modern technology 
by mankind are examples of these 
intricately complex trends which be- 
gan in the dark past and which have 
not yet reached their end. 

The spread of the Four Freedoms 
throughout the world will involve 
all of these. Economics, industrial- 
ism, labor organizations, capitalism, 
racial discrimination, religious con- 
flicts, Communism, Socialism, Fas- 
cism and the like are all part of the 
complex pattern of civilization. 


Trends Must Be Considered 


The attendant upon 
them can never be solved correctly in 
terms of the immediate situation. If 
there is any sure ground in the 
swampy morass of the problems con- 
fronting man in his peaceful activi- 
ties, it is that a decision in terms of 
immediate results is almost always 
wrong. Statesmen and leaders who 
show greatest promise of success in 
times of peace are those who have no 
immediate and ready answers, who 
think in terms of decades or centuries 
of human progress and who make 
decisions in terms of trends of this 


problems 
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progress all down through the years. 

These leaders come to power and 
are kept there because, in the long 
swing of human events, they tend to 
decide rightly more frequently than 
they decide wrongly. The situations 
surrounding these men during peace 
tend to develop their ability to make 
decisions that are right in the long 
run. 


Deliberation Needed 


Military leaders must be intelligent 
and brilliant opportunists who think 
in terms of immediate objectives. 
We have been fortunate in that we 
were able to discover these men 
when our country was beset by foes. 
Leaders of man’s peace-time activ- 
ities, on the other hand, face far 
more complex problems which extend 
across the years. We have not been 
as blessed with effective leadership in 
this field, probably because there are 
few men who are equipped to be 
successful in these peace-time ac- 
tivities. 

As there are no ready answers to 
the many postwar problems which 
will undoubtedly face us, any at- 
tempt at immediate action has little 
chance of being right. Those who 
have the responsibility for seeking 
these answers will need time for be- 
coming familiar with many factors 
and for devising ways of fitting these 
factors into a usable plan for peace. 

If we are to have a lasting peace, 


we must give our peacemakers time 


to choose a basis for it. This time 
can be had only if our armed forces 


control and police large areas of the 
world while the problem is being 
studied, while information is being 
gathered and disseminated and while 
deliberations take place. This could 
be the great contribution of military 
leaders to peace. 

The men at the peace table should 
not be the men who have won the 
war. The decisions to be made must 
be in tune with the long trend in 
human progress and not with the 
urgent demands of the immediate 
situation. Some way must be found 
to choose those persons who possess 
the greatest social wisdom, whose 
decisions large masses of people will 
follow and who will be motivated 
by a desire to promote the common 
interests of man. How this might 
take place cannot be conjectured. We 
must face the probability that it will 
not take place. 


No Utopian Peace Ahead 
In all likelihood the peace will be 


an immediate one with no interval 
between it and victory and will con- 
tain the seeds of future conflict. In 
all likelihood the people who form 
the peace will be those who won the 
war and are unfitted to decide the 
peace. In all likelihood, also, there 
will be some attempt to degrade the 
people of the countries who are now 
our foes. 

The bitterness of war will not pass 
with the firing of the last shell. The 
harsh emotions of the people who 
have lost friends, relatives, homes 
and wealth will not be calmed when 
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the enemy surrenders. We can ex- 
pect injustice in any treaty. So it has 
been through all world history. 

Our problem, then, in looking for 
a way of lasting peace is to discover 
some device that can be injected into 
an unjust treaty for making future 
wars impossible. Such a device exists. 
It is one which the public schools 
alone can provide. 

The free public school has never 
realized its potentialities as an instru- 
ment for changing the behavior of 
masses of mankind. What it might 
accomplish as a social force is sug- 
gested by the vast changes in be- 
havior of many persons in Germany, 
Russia and Japan during the last 
twenty-five years. In the United 
States, the school has been concerned 
with academic standards, with verbal 
skills, with memorized symbols and 
with erudite accomplishments. 

In all of these areas the school has 
achieved what it set out to achieve. 
Its graduates are literate. They use 
simple numbers with reasonable ac- 
curacy. They write legibly. Some of 
them can recite rules of grammar, 
memory gems and selected quota- 
tions from literature. They have 
passed many courses as their accumu- 
lated credits, report cards and diplo- 
mas show. That the schools have 
not done more is partly their own 
fault and partly society’s. 


The public school is the only 


agency which can have a uniform 
point of view and which can affect 
all of its persons in the same way. 
Hitler has shown us what he could 
do in a few short years to create a 
cruel, harsh and warlike youth. He 
has demonstrated a principle that 
should not be overlooked because of 
the way in which it has been used. 
Given a clearly defined objective, 
stated in terms of desired patterns of 
human behavior, it is possible to de- 
vise a system of universal education 
that will reach these objectives and 
will fix the desired pattern of be- 
havior. 

It is not our purpose to show in a 
brief article the way in which this 
can be done. We can state with com- 
plete confidence that man has al- 
ready discovered enough about the 
way in which he learns to be able to 
devise methods of instruction that 
will produce any desired objective. 
The difficult problem is to state what 
is to be learned. If the school is to 
serve as the universal agency for pro- 
ducing desired changes in the be- 
havior of masses of people, then it 
must know what those changes are 
to be. We must begin to think about 
these at once. 

How do we wish people to live 
after the war? Do we wish them to 
live democratically? Then how do 
people live when they do this? What 
are the specific behavior patterns of 





Veterans Ripe for Junior College 


HE average educational attain- 

ment of men in the armed forces 
is the tenth grade. The average re- 
turning soldier will be both too ma- 
ture for high school and inadequately 
prepared for college or university. 
The junior college, therefore, occu- 
pies a strategic position for service to 
returning veterans. 

To meet their needs, the school day 
should extend from 8 a.m. to 9 or 
10 p.m., with classes on Saturday, 
and the curriculum should be 
adapted to the persons enrolled. This 
adaptation would include a core of 
general education designed to orient 
the student in the major areas of 
human need, increased attention to 
health and nutrition, consumer edu- 
cation, refresher courses and work- 
and-study cooperative courses. 
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There will be a demand for the 
study of aeronautics, for trade courses 
leading to certificates of proficiency 
which could be completed in a year’s 
time or less and many short-unit 
courses of from six weeks to a year. 

The junior college program in the 
postwar period will become emanci- 
pated from the domination and di- 
rection of higher education. The 
local junior college student should be 
free to disregard requirements for 
higher study other than in his special 
field and to substitute any deviations 
which will better serve his needs. 
The very life of American democracy 
calls for the universal extension of 
free public education through the 


‘junior college period—JouHn W. 


Harseson, principal, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, Calif. 


democratic living? Is democracy the 
rule of the majority or is it the prin- 
ciple of resolving conflicting interests 
by seeking common grounds among 
them for the good of mankind? 

These questions and others like 
them are not easy to answer but they 
are far simpler than the intricate 
problems of making a. satisfying 
peace along diplomatic lines. 

The time to begin this task is now. 
The United Nations, plus accredited 
representatives of those groups of 
Axis citizens who are eager to over- 
throw the present viciousness, should 
set up a commission to determine 
how people should behave in order 
to have a lasting peace. These defi- 
nitions of behavior should be specific 
and precise. They should be arrived 
at after careful and thoughtful study. 

As soon as any of these specific 
methods of behavior have been 
stated, they should be given to a 
group of trained educational tech- 
nicians whose job will be to devise 
workable technics for producing the 
changes desired. These experts 
should be able to develop a complete 
program of education that could be 
basic in all countries, including our 
own. It must, of course, extend from 
nursery school through the univer- 
sity and must contain a program for 
training teachers so that it will be 
self-perpetuating. 

There are two promising ways to 
lasting peace. One, that of careful 
policing of the world for a period of 
years while experts analyze the con- 
flicting interests and prepare an ac- 
ceptable plan, will probably not be 
used. The other, that of inserting in 
a bad treaty, such as will probably 
result from the peace conference, a 
clause requiring that all schools in 
all countries use the basic program 
of education which has been devised 
to produce desired changes in the 
behavior of man for living in a 
peaceful world, has some chance of 
overcoming the evils of a poor treaty. 

The latter way is the one proposed 
here. We know enough about how 
man learns to produce any given 
pattern of specific behavior. Let us, 
therefore, lend every effort to discov- 
ering those methods of behavior nec- 
essary to permanent peace. Let us 
devise and use methods of teaching 
that will produce such behavior. This 
way may lead us to the end of wars, 
to cooperation, to an understanding 
of the brotherhood of man and to 
living by the “golden rule.” 
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i ee IST 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States is in 
some way connected with education. 
There are more than 30,000,000 young 
people in our schools. Of these about 
89 per cent are in schools supported 
by the states. The remaining 11 per 
cent are in schools supported by pri- 
vate agencies. More than $13,000,- 
000,000 is invested in school prop- 
erty and endowments and the people 
of the United States are spending in 
excess of $2,000,000,000 annually for 
tax-supported schools. Thus the peo- 
ple of the United States attach much 
importance to education. 


Education a Means of Growth 


The founders of our country had a 
high regard for the rights of man. 
Their theory of government was 
based upon the proposition that every 
person has a natural right to life, 
liberty, free speech, liberty of con- 
science, private property, marriage 
and education. The most precious 
of these rights is the right to life but 
immediately following is the right 
which every human being has to a 
normal physical, religious, moral and 
intellectual development. The latter 
right can be best preserved and at- 
tained by means of an education. 

Since the child is unable to furnish 
his own education, certain agencies 
must aid the child in this work. 
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These agencies, the home, the church 
and the state, have a right and a duty 
to educate their members. The par- 
ents, as the lawful authority in the 
home, have a primary natural right 
to educate their children. In most 
cases, however, parents themselves 
are not fully equipped to educate 
their children and, therefore, must 
rely upon the church and the state 
for assistance. 


State's Duty to Foster Education 


The church has both a supernatu- 
ral and a natural right to educate its 
members. The state, because of its 
dual function of protecting the rights 
of its citizens and of promoting the 
general welfare, has the right and the 
duty to safeguard the rights of the 
child, the parents and the church as 
well as to promote, encourage, assist 
and supplement the educational work 
of the parents and the church. 

Education in the United States is 
predominantly under the control of 
the individual states. The state edu- 
cational system of the United States 
is unique in that autonomy over edu- 
caion is in the hands of the individual 
states and not in the central govern- 
ment. It is evident from the federal 
Constitution, the decisions of the fed- 
eral and state courts and also from 
the debates of the constitutional con- 
ventions that education, as a function 


of government, has been reserved to 
the respective states of the Union.’ 

The individual states, however, are 
not the exclusive agency of educa- 
tion. Private agencies and the 
churches also conduct schools and 
enjoy considerable freedom. As a 
result of the recent economic depres- 
sion, the present World War and the 
general trend toward socialization in 
the world the federal government is 
taking a deeper interest in education 
than it has heretofore. Nevertheless, 
the individual states of the Union 
have almost plenary power over tax- 
supported schools and regulatory 
power over privately conducted 
schools. 


State Power Restricted 


Because public education has be- 
come a state function, the state legis- 
lature, through its legislative power, 
has become the most important con- 
trol agency with respect to education 
at the present time. The state legis- 
lature, however, is not supreme. It is 
restricted in its legislative power by 
state and federal constitutional pro- 
visions and the decisions of the re- 
spective state and federal supreme 
courts. In this article only those re- 
strictions will be treated which the 
U. S. Supreme Court has placed 
upon the individual states in their 
control over education. 

An analysis of the federal Consti- 
tution and the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court reveals that the power 
of the states over education has been 
limited in many instances. In brief, 
the Supreme Court of the land has 
decided that the individual states 
may not: 

1. Impair the obligations of char- 
ters of private schools, if such char- 


"Garber, Lee Orville: The Legal Implica- 
tions of the Concept of Education as a 
Function of the State. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, 1943. Pp. 99. 
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ters fail to mention a reservation of 
power to the state to alter, amend or 
repeal the same,” 

2. Interfere with a federal dona- 
tion to privately controlled schools,® 

3. Tax the property of private and 
public schools which are expressly 
and perpetually exempted by the 
state,* 

4. Impair the obligations arising 
from teacher-tenure legislation which 
is considered as contractual,” 

5. Deprive private schools of their 
property by compelling parents to 
send their children only to public or 
state schools,® 

6. Restrict the teaching of modern 
foreign languages in private or pub- 
lic schools,’ 

7. Discriminate as to color or race 
in offering educational opportunities 
to its citizens,® 





"Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 
Wheat. (17 US.) 518 (1819), 14 L.Ed. 
629. 

*Vincennes University v. Indiana, 8 Wall. 
(55 U.S.) 268 (1835), 14 L.Ed. 416. 

*Washington University v. Rouse, 8 Wall 
(75 U.S.) 439 (1869), 19 L.Ed. 498. 

“Indiana ex rel Anderson v. Brand, 303 
U.S. 95 (1937), 58 S.Ct. 443, 82 L.Ed. 685. 

*Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 
(1925), 45 S.Ct. 571, 69 L.Ed. 1070. 

"Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390 (1923), 
24 S.Ct. 860, 48 L.Ed. 1160. 

®Missouri ex rel Gaines v. Canada, Regis 
trar of the University of Missouri, et al., 305 
U.S. 337 (1938), 59 S.Ct. 232, 83 L.Ed. 208. 


8. Force their pupils to salute the 
American flag,” 

9. Burden correspondence schools 
engaged in interstate commerce,’° 

10. Claim immunity from suits for 
their schools." 

In short, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has protected private education from 
undue interference by the individual 
states. In virtue of the doctrine of 
stare decisis, it may be concluded that 
as long as the federal Constitution is 
in force and interpreted properly, 
private schools are guaranteed their 
existence by the decisions in the Ore- 
gon School and Dartmouth College 
cases. Thus, in an indirect way, the 
rights of parents and the church to 
educate their children are safe- 
guarded. 

The rights of teachers to engage 
in their occupation, provided they 
do not teach anything harmful and 
injurious, are protected by the deci- 
sion in the Nebraska language case. 
Their contractual rights have been 





°Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 63 
S.Ct. 1178, 87 L.Ed. 1171. This decision 
rendered on June 14, 1943, reversed the 
opinion which the Supreme Court handed 
down on June 3, 1940, as found in 310 
U.S. 586 (1939), 60 S.Ct. 110, 84 L.Ed. 
1375. 

“International Textbook Co. v. Pigg, 217 
U.S. 91 (1909), 30 S.Ct. 481, 54 L.Ed. 678. 

“Hopkins v. Clemson Agricultural College, 
221 U.S. 636 (1910), 31 S.Ct. 654, 55 
L.Ed. 890. 





Men and Women Get Same Pay 


HE board of education in Kala- 

mazoo, Mich., has approved a 
significant change in its salary sched- 
ule for teachers. Effective with the 
1944-45 school year, men and women 
teachers will receive equal pay. 

Our salary schedule has met the 
definition given by most authorities 
for “single” schedules since 1926. By 
this I mean that similar salaries were 
paid in different departments or di- 
visions of the school system. That 
first schedule was abandoned in 1932 
but our teachers continued to receive 
equal salaries in the divisions and 
departments. There was, however, a 
provision in the first schedule that 
permitted men teachers to receive as 
much as $300 more than women 
teachers. 

In 1941, Kalamazoo again adopted 
a salary schedule which reduced the 
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differential between men and women 
to $150. Again, the schedule pro- 
vided equal salaries in the depart- 
ments and divisions. 

The new schedule recently ap- 
proved has eliminated all differen- 
tials. In addition to the salary on 
schedule, our board has provided a 
cost-of-living item of $100 to each 
teacher for 1942-43; $150 for 1943-44, 
and has approved $200 for each 
teacher for 1944-45, provided a tax 
rate of 11 mills can be obtained from 
the county tax allocation commission. 

Our beginning salary based on the 
bachelor degree, including a $200 
cost-of-living item, is now $1550 and 
the maximum is $2600. For teachers 
possessing the master’s degree, $100 
additional is allowed throughout the 
schedule so that the maximum is 
$2700 for these teachers—Loy Norrix. 


made more secure by the decision in 
the Indiana teacher tenure case. In- 
directly the Nebraska language case 
limited the power of the states over 
the curriculums of private schools, 
Though the state may prescribe a 
minimum for all schools, namely, 
that a certain number of subjects be 
taught, yet it may not determine the 
maximum or prohibit the teaching 
of any useful and practical subject in 
private schools. 

The contractual rights of private 
schools have been protected from 
state interference in the Dartmouth 
College, Vincennes and Washington 
University cases. In the first case, the 
state was prohibited from changing 
the private status of the college to a 
public one; in the second, from ap- 
propriating federal aid given to a 
private school, and in the third, from 
taxing a perpetually exempt institu- 
tion. 

Private correspondence schools, 
when engaged in the instruction of 
students in other states, though 
bound by the regulations of their 
own state and the Federal Trade 
Commission, have been protected 
from unreasonable burdens placed on 
them by other states. 

Finally, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has declared that all states must re- 
spect the rights of all their citizens, 
regardless of color or race, in extend- 
ing educational opportunities. The 
state must preserve not necessarily an 
identity but an equality of educa- 
tional facilities for all its citizens and 
such equality must be maintained 
within the confines of the state. 

In conclusion, the U. S. Supreme 
Court has settled many delicate 
questions regarding educational 
rights. It has always maintained a 
high regard for the educational 
rights of the states, however, and 
when a particular state became over- 
zealous in its legislation regarding 
education and encroached upon the 
higher natural rights of its citizens, 
the court has upheld the rights of the 
child, parent, teacher, private school.* 





*This article is a summary of a Ph.D. 
dissertation submitted to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. A review was made of 
all decisions made by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in matters relating to education. A 
special study was made of all these decisions 
and briefs of these cases were incorporated 
in the appendix of the dissertation. Cf. 
Witkowiak, Stanislaus B.: Limitations Im- 
posed Upon the Rights and Powers of Re- 
spective States Over Education by the United 
States Supreme Court. Ph.D. Dissertation. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1942. Pp. 174. 
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APPRAISAL 


CARDS 


more helpful than Report Cards 


UPILS need guideposts along 

their path of intellectual and 
technical pursuits to give them con- 
fidence, to encourage and lead them 
to greater endeavor. These direc- 
tives can be easily furnished in the 
form of a periodical appraisal issued 
in the same way that report cards are 
furnished but supplanting them and 
supplying a much wider scope of 
service and guidance. 

Many report card systems now in 
use encourage pupils either to cram, 
jam and work for “marks” or, in- 
directly, to just “get by” and satisfy 
the powers that be. Little inspira- 
tion is given pupils by or on the 
cards for acquiring knowledge, skills 
and understandings. 

A recent attempt has been made 
by some school systems to improve 
and simplify their report cards by 
issuing one which merely announces 
that the work being done at school 
is “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory.” 
However, there is nothing to indi- 
cate what caliber of work the pupil 
is actually doing nor are there any 
guides or helps given as to how or 
what he can do to improve himself. 


Pupils Need Stimulus 


A report system is needed in our 
schools that will help change the 
emphasis from that of earning marks 
or letters to that of attaining broader 
understandings and abilities. A sys- 
tem is needed that will challenge 
and motivate each pupil to greater 
effort and at the same time furnish 
him guidance in how to improve 
himself. A report method is required 
that encourages scholarship, inspires 
and stimulates each young person 
to acquire scholarly habits. 

This method should arouse a de- 
sire in each pupil to search things 
out for himself rather than sit back, 
pupil-fashion, and be content to wait 
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They are more stimulating to a 
child’s initiative, enterprise and growth 


W. CARMAN LUCAS 
Vice Principal, Milwaukee Public Schools 


lor someone to teach him. Naturally, 
this type of report system ought to 
contain helps that will guide and 
urge the child on to heights of greater 
achievement and at the same time 
give him and his parents an appraisal 
of the progress he is making. 

An example of such an appraisal 
that can be easily issued in card form 
is submitted here as one that will 


help accomplish the foregoing ob- 
jectives. As can be observed, five 
levels of scholarship appraisal are 
provided for in this card: superior, 
good, average, inferior and poor. 

The degree of attainment in each 
subject can be indicated by a check 
in the proper column. For instance, 
if a boy satisfactorily met the re- 
quirements of a Superior rating in 





Scholarship Appraisal 








Subjects: History 


Ist Appraisal: 


Superior Rating 
Good 2 
Average 
Inferior 

Poor 


2nd Appraisal: 


Superior Rating 
Good % 
Average ~“ 
Inferior 
Poor 


“ 


3rd Appraisal: 


Superior Rating 
Good x 
Average 
Inferior 
Poor 


‘ 


Semester Rating: 


Superior Scholarship 
Good a 
Average ~~ 
Inferior 
Poor 


| | | 


English | Art Math. 
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history, he could be made aware of 
this fact by a check placed in the 
square where the history and Super- 
ior rating columns intersect. His 
parents and he could easily ascertain 
what kind of pupil he had been by 
perusing on the opposite side of the 
card the 10 qualifications listed for 
Superior scholarship. Likewise, if a 
pupil received an appraisal of In- 
ferior in English, he could get a 
clear picture of the reason for such 
rating by studying the eight points 
that denote inferior work. 

Each level of scholarship contained 
on the appraisal card should be fully 
explained and its essential qualifica- 
tions listed opposite the appraisal. 
This would facilitate ready reference 
and. quick understanding of what 
each level of rating involved. 


What Our Appraisal Means 
Superior Rating: 


(1) Pursues independent research. 
(2) Shows ability to weigh evidence. 
(3) Shows originality in thought and 
procedure. (4) Has an excellent un- 
derstanding and knowledge of the 
study pursued. (5) Systematically and 
thoroughly prepares his work. (6) 
Does more than is required. (7) Is 
ready to assume responsibility of lead- 
ership. (8) Brings in valuable outside 
material without being asked. (9) 
Volunteers helpful information. (10) 
Habitually uses good English. 


Good Rating: 
(1) Does some independent think- 
ing. (2) Is a contributing member of 








the class. (3) At times does original 
work. (4) Has a good understanding 
and knowledge of the study pursued. 
(5 Does more than is expected. (6) 
Occasionally assumes the responsibility 
of leadership. (7) Is cooperative. (8) 
Is prompt and neat in work. (9) Al- 
ways uses good English. 


Average Rating: 

(1) Often contributes something to 
stimulate the work of the class. (2) 
Is content with the fundamentals of 
the subject. (3) Is learning to cooper- 
ate. (4) Seldom shows originality of 
thought. (5) Seldom raises questions 
of his own. (6) Usually neat and 
prompt. (7) Takes time to get down 
to work. 


Inferior Rating: 

(1) Passing but poor work. (2) 
Shows poor grasp of subject matter. 
(3) Rarely contributes to the work of 
the class. (4) Seldom completes work 
expected. (5) Seldom brings work as- 
signed. (6) Finds difficulty in getting 
down to work. (7) Never shows orig- 
inality of thought or method of work. 
(8) Uses poor English. 


Poor Rating: 

(1) No credit can be given. (2) Is 
indifferent. (3) Does work of such 
poor character that he will be unable 
to continue a course similar to this. 


Let us see what beneficial effects 
one of these ratings might have. A 
Superior rating is designed to en- 
courage a pupil to lift himself to 
higher levels of school work, to 
search things out for himself and 
even to teach himself. He is beck- 





Traditionalism 


MERICAN colleges had a unique 
opportunity to revitalize educa- 
tion under the Army Specialized 
Training Program but fumbled the 
ball because of their traditionalism, 
according to Clarence H. Faust of 
the University of Chicago. The pro- 
gram provided an experiment of 
major importance in democratic edu- 
cation. Its virtues were threefold: 
relatively clear aims, relatively high 
concentration upon these aims and 
the providing of a democratic oppor- 
tunity for all. 

The A.S.T.P. was a national enter- 
prise under national direction, with 
more than 200 colleges and universi- 
ties participating. Yet these institu- 
tions kept to the traditional pattern, 
offering old courses under new 
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Holds Us Back 


names and showing allegiance to 
strict textbook instruction instead of 
to a study of sources, Doctor Faust 
charges. 

With the end of the war, recon- 
version will bring new and difficult 
problems. It is possible that the gov- 
ernment will call on colleges once 
again to train specialists. In view of 
this possibility, educators should re- 
view the A.S.T. Program, draw 
lessons and equip themselves for 
meeting the new opportunity to re- 
cast American education. Lessons 
they have learned are that students 
need not be pampered, that they 
don’t need four leisurely years to 
master their material and that they 
are more mature than tradition rec- 
ognizes them to be. 





oned forward, as it were, to discover 
and conquer new fields of knowl- 
edge. The ability to think, reason, 
evaluate and reach conclusions jis 
promoted and rewarded. Initiative 
and originality are singled out as 
being important. The habit of syste- 
matic, thorough preparation of work, 
doing more than is required, respon- 
sible leadership and active, helpful 
class participation are encouraged, 

A Good rating indicates that some 
independent thinking is being done 
by the pupil. While recognizing his 
attainment, the rating indicates that 
a still higher level of achievement is 
possible. It also is an acknowledg- 
ment that the pupil possesses many 
other desirable traits. 

The pupil receiving an Average 
rating is acquainted with the fact 
that he is doing passing work. He 
is stimulated to improve himself by 
the knowledge that there is much 
more he can do to better his con- 
dition. 


Character Analysis Helpful 


A good appraisal card is one that 
gives helpful information as to the 
character traits displayed by the in- 
dividual. As Ruckert so wisely said, 
“Every complete work requires a 
complete man.” A report system that 
provides both a character and schol- 
arship appraisal is much more ef- 
ficacious and gives a clearer picture 
of the complete pupil than a card 
which merely gives grades. Charac- 
ter analysis should not be left to the 
last page of an appraisal card, how- 
ever, but should occupy a prominent 
place, such as on the first page. 

An appraisal card, such as the one 
I have described, should encourage 
and help develop self-reliance and 
scholarly attainments in pupils. It 
should tend to eliminate ambiguous 
methods of marking and should ac- 
quaint each young person and his 
parents with the qualifications mod- 
ern study demands. This appraisal 
card does not permit the possibility 
of marking one pupil against another 
on a comparison basis but provides 
for individual differences and the 
earning of just credit for individual 
initiative, enterprise and growth. 

Such an appraisal helps the teacher 
in his campaign to sell the subject 
he is teaching by providing guide- 
posts along the road to encourage 
and stimulate greater achievement. 
An appraisal may be issued as fre- 
quently as desired. 
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THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 
SURVEY 


The type of schools that communities will build after the war 
and the kinds of materials and equipment that will be in demand 
for them are of great interest to manufacturers who will be expected 
to supply those products. 


In an attempt to discover the trend of thinking on this subject 
by school administrators and architects, The Nation's Schools re- 
cently sent a 12 page questionnaire to the heads of 6356 school 
systems having a minimum enrollment of 500 pupils and to more 
than 500 architects specializing in school construction. 


There were 290 separate items to be checked by every person 
receiving the questionnaire. The Nation's Schools takes this oppor- 
tunity to express its thanks to the more than 950 administrators and 
architects (14 per cent) who took the time to fill in and return the 











questionnaire. This is an unusually high percentage of returns. 


From the replies a fairly accurate picture can be obtained of 
the kind of schools that will be built after the war and of the 
materials and equipment which will be most in demand. 





A Preview of Postwar Schoolhouses 


CHOOL buildings in the post- 

war period will be of modern 
design, according to the preferences 
of school administrators who prefer 
this type of architecture to Colonial, 
classic, monumental, informal or 
Gothic. 

This and many other significant 
facts are revealed in an elaborate 
and detailed building survey recently 
conducted by The Nation’s ScHoots. 
A 12 page questionnaire covering 
290 items of building construction 
equipment was mailed to all the 
6356 school systems in the country 
having an enrollment of 500 or more 
pupils and to more than 500 archi- 
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tects specializing in school construc- 
tion. 

School architects are even more 
enthusiastic about modern design 
than administrators, 50 per cent pre- 
ferring modern to all other styles of 
architecture whereas schoolmen show 
a preference by 39 per cent. 

Colonial architecture is the second 
choice of both groups, being favored 
by 22 per cent of the architects and 
20 per cent of the school superintend- 
ents. Monumental, classic and Gothic 
designs, which were prevalent a 


decade ago, will be used with less 
frequency in the postwar era, ac- 
cording to the survey. 

These three types combined ac- 
count for less than one fourth of the 
architects’ preferences and about one 
third of school authorities’. In some 
regions, styles of architecture that are 
particularly adapted to local geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions will 
be in demand, such as the Spanish 
style in the Southwest and in south- 
ern California. 

The trend away from traditional 
to modern design is based more on a 
greater appreciation of the impor- 
tance of educational planning of 
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schools than on a mere desire to 
change the outward physical contour 
of school buildings for appearance’s 
sake only. 

Virgil L. Flinn, superintendent of 
the Kanawha County Schools, 
Charleston, W. Va., states: “School 
buildings should be simple, in good 
taste and appropriate to their sites 
and their communities and should 
be built from the inside out rather 
than from the outside in. 

“The guiding factors in planning 
should be (1) utility, or proper use 
of space; (2) flexibility, or multiple 
use of space; (3) circulation, or loca- 
tion of related units in order to cut 
down traffic within the building; 
(4) association, or location of related 
services in close proximity; (5) ac- 
cessibility; (6) noninterference; (7) 
orientation; (8) possibility of expan- 
sion; (9) soil, with regard to per- 
meability and landscaping; (10) to- 
pography; (11) possibility of rear- 
rangement, and (12) miscellaneous 
factors, such as drainage, water sup- 
ply and sunlight. Only after consid- 
ering all these factors should the type 
or style of building be decided upon.” 

Maintenance and safety are other 
important features which will affect 
the design of a building and the se- 


lection of materials. 
Two Story Buildings Preferred 


Architects and school administra- 
tors agree that school buildings of 
the future should be two stories high. 
Almost 60 per cent of both groups 
concur in this feeling. However, 
they disagree as to whether or not 
such two story buildings should have 
basements. Schoolmen would build 
more than twice as many two story 
buildings with basements as without 
them, whereas architects would do 
the reverse by an almost 2 to 1 ratio. 

Three story buildings will be rare 
except for schools having large en- 
rollments as only 8 per cent of the 
school administrators and 12 per cent 
of the architects would plan such 
structures. Again there is disagree- 
ment on basements, architects being 
against them 3 to 1, schools for them 
by a small margin of preference. 
Both groups are in accord by more 
than 2 to 1 that basements in one 
story buildings should be eliminated. 

In the face of the recommendations 
of the National Council on School- 
house Construction for the elimina- 
tion of basements, this marked pref- 
erence on the part of school admin- 
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istrators is difficult to explain, par- 
ticularly as the cost per cubic foot of 
basement space is but little less than 
the cost per cubic foot for that part 
of the building above the ground. 
Present day construction technics, 
which make it possible to lay the 
first floor slabs either directly on the 
ground or raised a few inches above 
it, effect considerable saving in non- 
basement buildings. This should 
cause every schoolman to consider 
carefully whether or not the utility 
of the basement area, which is not 
devoted to boiler room and which is 
confined to storage, play area or pos- 
sibly cafeteria use, justifies the cost. 


Face Brick Gets High Vote 


When restrictions are lifted and 
school buildings can again be erected, 
we are going to find that almost all 
of them, about 80 per cent, will be 
using face brick for the exterior. 
Another 5 per cent will be built of 
monolithic concrete unless the archi- 
tects, who would build 16 per cent 
of the buildings of this material, 
change the present thinking of school 
people. 

Stucco, cut stone or cinder block 
and terra cotta follow in this order 
as the favored materials for school 
exteriors. This represents no par- 
ticular change from present practice. 

The architectural style, of course, 
largely determines the type of roof; 
it is, therefore, to be expected that 
most postwar schools will have flat 
roofs. The number of schoolmen 
favoring tar and gravel is slightly 
larger than the number who prefer 
composition asphalt. For pitched 
roofs schoolmen are thinking more 
in terms of slate than any other par- 
ticular kind of material, with asphalt, 
asbestos shingle and tile about evenly 
divided as the next most popular 
types. 

Probably because they have the 
cost factor so definitely in mind, 
architects prefer asbestos or tile to a 
slight extent over slate. There will 
naturally be few wood shingle roofs 
because of fire risks but a number of 
superintendents seem willing to try 
out roofs of corrosion-proof metal 
when, as and if the development of 
this newer type of material makes 
it available at a cost that is somewhat 
comparable to that of other roofing. 

The fire hazard in postwar schools 
will be reduced as practically all the 
buildings now being planned either 
will be constructed entirely of fire- 


resistive materials even including 
roofs, windows, doors, floors and fin- 
ish or will have fire-resistive walls, 
floors, stairways, ceilings with wood 
finish, wood or composition floor 
surfaces and wood roof construction 
over fire-resistive ceilings. 

It is interesting to note the size of 
the buildings that are being planned. 
While it must be recognized that 
The Nation’s ScHoots’ survey was 
made in school administrative units 
having a minimum enrollment of 
500, comparatively few really large 
elementary or high school buildings 
are contemplated. About 60 per cent 
of the elementary schools will have a 
capacity of between 300 and 600 pu- 
pils while 50 per cent of the high 
schools will accommodate between 


400 and 800 pupils. 
Smaller Schools Will Predominate 


The size of the building depends 
upon the size of the district, the 
density of the child population and 
the extent of the school program. 
Since most school districts, even 
when reorganized, will have less than 
1500 children from kindergarten 
through the fourteenth year, we may 
expect that smaller buildings will 
predominate in school construction. 

It is plain that schoolmen are giv- 
ing much thought now to their post- 
war building programs. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of those replying 
to the questionnaire are definitely 
considering one or more new build- 
ings. Several school systems, such 
as the one in Houston, Tex., are 
planning extensive building pro- 
grams. 

Judging from the unusual number 
of requests for extra copies of the 
questionnaire which The Nation’s 
ScHoots used in making this study, 
superintendents are taking advantage 
of all ideas and suggestions which 
department heads, custodians, class- 
room teachers and even members of 
the community have to contribute. 

Supt. Lester Ball of Highland 
Park, Ill, was motivated by the 
questionnaire to develop one of his 
own to be answered by every teacher 
in the system. Such planning is to 
be commended and will undoubtedly 
result in better and more efficient 
schools. 

Next month the results of the sur- 
vey as they pertain to the walls, 
floors, ceilings and wainscots for the 
various departments of the school 


will be discussed. 
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CONCKE fgee 


ats uses and behavior 


REVOLUTION of tremendous 

proportions has changed many 
of our fundamental precepts of build- 
ing. Whitewashes and veneers are 
eliminated. The strait jacket of prec- 
edent is being shed. It will take 
time to change ingrained customs 
but we are on our way. 

In the realm of building mate- 
rials, there still is a tendency to re- 
quire veneered surfaces. We have 
been brought up under flat plastered 
ceilings and have taken it for granted 
that flat plaster is a highly desirable 
surface but is this so? In all natural 
things, irregularity rather than reg- 
ularity is the rule. 

“But,” you will say, “surely we can- 
not accept the drab and ugly finish 
of a rough concrete slab for the ceil- 
ings of classrooms.” 

Not for the present, perhaps, but 
the time will come when, with some 
skill, we shall be able to produce a 
concrete surface just as it comes off 
the form, with interesting marks of 
live wood and pleasing evidences of 
hammer and saw. 

One of the underlying reasons for 





Fig. | 
Filler blocks of concrete separated by concrete ribs 
form an interesting checkerboard-patterned sur- 
face. Ceiling shown is in St. Gabriel's School, As- 
toria, N. Y. Henry J. McGill was the architect. 
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recent developments in concrete de- 
sign is that the former approximate 
design methods are being abandoned 
under the influence of analyses that 
give the designer a much more ac- 
curate picture of the real behavior 
of his material than he had before. 
He feels, if he has imagination 
enough, the pulling and pushing that 
the materials go through to bear up 
to loads they are asked to carry. By 
changing the proportions of the 
various framing members, he finds 
that even the stresses can be changed, 
since strong members will absorb a 
larger amount of the stresses than 
weak members. The strong mem- 
bers, therefore, “draw” the stresses 
toward them and thereby relieve the 
weaker members. These conceptions 
have opened up to the designer pos- 
sibilities for great improvement in 


many present day crude methods and 
make him a more skillful artist in 
playing on his instrument of ma- 
terials. 

Reenforced concrete is a heavy 
material for ceilings but it is possible 
to lighten it by using filler blocks of 
concrete. By arranging these in 
checkerboard fashion with concrete 
ribs between them, an interesting 
pattern can be achieved. The irreg- 
ularities in the placing of the blocks 
and in the concrete ribs, resulting 
from imperfections of the form 
work, combine to make an interest- 
ing surface. By using pigments to 
color the blocks and the concrete 
ribs, attractive color schemes can be 
developed. The blocks, furthermore, 
will absorb about 20 per cent of 
classroom noises. 

With regard to the construction of 
the classroom itself, forgetting about 
the straight lines that are necessary 
for practical purposes, what is the 
ideal configuration of concrete con- 
struction for classrooms? 

The columns are logically placed 
in the outside wall and at the corri- 




















Fig. S. 
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ig. 2 
It may be that children in schools of the future will 


sit at their teachers’ feet under a curved ceiling. 


Today this type of construction is not yet practical. 


Fig. 3 


This construction is not far removed from the ideal. 
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dors. What is the simplest and most 
effective way of spanning the space 
between them? Figure 2 gives an 
approximate ideal outline. It may be 
that children of the future will sit 
at their teachers’ feet under such a 
curved ceiling. At present, however, 
it is not practical. 


Approaching the Ideal 


Figure 3 shows a type of construc- 
tion that is not too far removed 
from the ideal solution. It is eco- 
nomical and pleasing in effect. 

A similar arrangement for the 
floor construction is shown in figure 
4. Let us, for the moment, disregard 
the exterior wall details in this figure 
and concentrate on the floor system. 
At the roof level is shown a type 
of construction that follows closely 
the ideal concrete outline. The cur- 
vatures are formed by shiplap boards. 
A similar outline is shown for the 
first floor but here short runs of 
straight surfaces have been used. 

At present, I do not advocate 
either the construction shown for the 
roof or that for the first floor. With 
the situation in building materials 
and labor what it is, these types of 
construction are not practical. I 
would, however, stimulate progressive 
thought and confidence in the belief 
that in the not too far distant future 
various construction difficulties will 
be overcome and the distribution of 


materials will be made in more di- 
rect proportion to their functions. 

The top of the concrete slab is 
usually screeded to a level but rough 
surface. Then the conduits are 
placed and finally a floor fill and 
floor finish of some kind are applied. 
Here again there is a great economic 
waste in both labor and materials. 
Obviously it is best to treat the top 
of the concrete slab in such manner 
that a satisfactory finish can be pro- 
duced directly. In doing this, the 
whole construction is lightened by 
eliminating much unnecessary dead 
load. 

Various experiments are now be- 
ing made with a special aggregate 
that is applied before the concrete 
floor has hardened and that becomes 
a part of the structural slab. After 
the partitions are up and the build- 
ing is enclosed, the floor ‘slab will be 
ground by terrazzo machines and it 
is hoped that a finish will be pro- 
duced which is not too different 
from terrazzo and will be of equal 
cleanliness and durability. 


Other Floor Treatments 


A satisfactory and economical 
floor finish can be produced by 
troweling the concrete floor slab as 
it is poured to a smooth finish and 
applying an asphalt tile. Another 
treatment is to apply a separate % 
inch finish after the building is en- 


closed and the partitions are up, 
coloring it with a metallic pigment. 
This produces a hard and durable 
floor and will, I believe, have a 
pleasing appearance and a good light- 
reflecting quality. 

With all these methods of floor 
treatment it is necessary to have the 
electrical work finished before the 
concrete is poured. 


Monolithic Construction Practical 


My experience with close to 
$65,000,000 worth of housing con- 
struction with monolithic floors has 
proved conclusively that fill and 
finish should quickly pass out of the 
building picture. In later years I 
have used monolithic construction 
for schools throughout, except for 
special areas, such as toilets and 
utility rooms, which require mem- 
brane waterproofing. In those areas 
and others where special finish is 
required, the structural floor slab is 
depressed to accommodate this spe- 
cial finish. 

One objection to monolithic con- 
crete floors is that sound transmis- 
sion is too great so that noises from 
a classroom above are carried 
through the floor slab. Experiments 
have been made to measure the 
sound transmission in schools having 
the normal short span concrete slabs 
on structural steel framing and in 
others having floor fill and finish 
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Fig. 4 


The great overhang will afford protection for the 
lower wall. Furthermore, the spandrel walls have 
been slanted outward and the window sill is so ar- 
ranged that any great driving rain will be shed. 
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Fig. 5 


The type of construction at the roof level follows 
very closely the ideal concrete outline. The curva- 
tures are formed by the use of shiplap boards. 
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The overhanging girders are here shown tied to the 

ground. The extent to which they are thus tied can 

be regulated by stressing the tie as required. 

above. Similar experiments have Were it necessary for winning the 


been made with monolithic con- 
crete floors using exposed filler 
blocks as shown in figure 1. 

In the first case, the floor finish 
was wood; in the second, asphalt tile 
was applied directly on the concrete. 
It was found that although the 
sound created in the room floored 
with asphalt tile was somewhat 
greater than in the room with the 
wood floor, the sound transmission 
was the same. In neither case was 
the sound transmission objection- 
able. Even loud conversation could 
not be detected and the sound of 
running and walking on the floor 
was not enough to create a dis- 
turbance. When _ exposed filler 
blocks were used, the acoustic quali- 
ties of the room were far superior. 
I have investigated sound transmis- 
sion in schools that have been con- 
structed with monolithic floors and 
have received the uniform report 
that these schools are quiet. 


Quality Will Be Improved 


Why are so few concrete exterior 
walls used in metropolitan areas? Is 
it because of our desire for smooth 
surfaces? I believe not. It is because 
under rigorous climates exposed 
concrete has a tendency to deteri- 
orate and deterioration is not pleas- 
ant to look at. The time will come, 
however, when the quality of con- 
crete will be improved to such an 
extent that it will stand even the 
roughest climate. 
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war to create concrete without vol- 
ume change as it sets up, this would 
have been accomplished within a 
matter of weeks. If this volume 
change in concrete could be elimi- 
nated, all shrinkage cracks would 
disappear. These cracks occur in the 
early stages of the setting of the 
material and are usually invisible. 
When temperature and other stresses 
attack the concrete, these incipient 
shrinkage cracks represent the weak 
links that give trouble later. This 
volume change in the form of 
shrinkage is, therefore, the greatest 
enemy of present day concrete con- 
struction. 


Grinding Agencies Affect Behavior 


One development that should be 
watched carefully is that of using a 
grinding agency in the cement. It 
has been found that by grinding in 
minute quantities of various chemi- 
cal or organic substances the be- 
havior of concrete is radically 
changed. Already some develop- 
ments along this line have been put 
into effect and some of the country’s 
finest runways have benefited from 
them. 

Studies are also being made to im- 
prove the tensile quality of con- 
crete and thereby make it more re- 
sistant to cracking. When all these 
investigations have been completed, 
exposed concrete will become a logi- 
cal material for use all over the 
country. Even at present, exposed 


concrete can be used with confi- 
dence, provided it is somewhat shel- 
tered from the weather. Figures 4 
and 5 show various means of pro- 
tecting concrete against the attack 
of the weather to such an extent 
that the material does not deteriorate 
appreciably. 

The great overhang shown in 
figure 4 affords protection for the 
lower wall. As an additional pre- 
caution the spandrel walls below 
have been slanted outward and the 
window sill has been so arranged 
that any great driving rain will be 
shed. The arrangements shown may 
be unusual but they are perfectly 
logical in rough climates. 


Overhang Relieves Spans 


Figure 5 goes a step further. The 
overhang at the window is desir- 
able from a structural standpoint 
since the loading at this point will 
relieve the classroom spans. The 
concrete is, therefore, not wasted. By 
loading it up with earth, a place for 
a victory garden is provided. 

The fundamental factor in this con- 
struction is that great spans must 
be negotiated without intermediate 
columns. Simply supported beams 
are uneconomical and it is, there- 
fore, desirable to create a restraint 
at the end of the supporting mem- 
bers. This requirement leads to the 
question: “Why not extend the 
supporting members for a certain 
distance and carry them down to the 
ground to such an extent that a 
moment can be created in the over- 
hang that will relieve the member 
in its span over the auditorium?” 

In figure 6 is shown construction 
of this type. The overhanging gird- 
ers are tied to the ground and the 
extent to which they are tied can 
be regulated by stressing the tie as 
required. 

It is sometimes a problem to shade 
the gymnasium from the rays of the 
sun without cutting off ventilation. 
This problem can be solved by 
louvers between the ties that can be 
regulated to meet the needs. An 
interesting loggia is also created by 
this arrangement and an interesting 
architectural effect is achieved. 

Another development of interest 
comes as a result of studies made by 
the Portland Cement Association. It 
has been found that a dependable 
method can be achieved of treat- 
ing concrete surfaces with chips of 
various aggregates and either leaving 
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these surfaces as the ¥come out of the 
form or grinding thm to produce a 
texture somewhat 4imilar to ter- 
razzo and having an y-qual variety of 
textures and colors? Various pat- 
terns can be made. by combining 
different kinds of aggregates and the 
whole process is surprisingly inex- 


pensive. It increases the durability 
of the concrete and gives the archi- 
tectural designer free range. 

The time has come when a more 
accurate knowledge of the behavior 
of materials must be gained by all 
who are engaged in using them. 
The ideal would be for the architect 


to become a perfect engineer and the 
engineer a perfect architect. In this 
age of specialization this cannot be, 
The field is too vast. However, a 
greater flow between these two pro- 
fessions can and must exist in order 
to meet the demands of the present 
and future generations. 





The Speech They Never Forgot 





The contractor made his point and it stuck. 


HE curtain in the new audi- 

torium was about to rise. Those 
who were to take part in the dedi- 
cation program were seated on the 
stage behind the curtain. 

The secretary of the board of edu- 
cation, who was to act as master of 
ceremonies, sat in the center of the 
stage and ranged to the right and 
left were the others of us. 

There was the minister who of- 
fered the invocation, the superintend- 
ent of schools who had worked hard 
for a modern school plant (and lost 
his neck because of it), the eminent 
educator whom the state university 
had sent out to deliver the dedicatory 
address (and incidentally to talk up 
the university), the president of the 
board of education, the members of 
the board, the architect and the 
building contractor. 
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Most of us had some part in the 
program but, as I see it, we were not 
really needed. 

Few in that audience or on the 
stage remembered afterward what 
the secretary said or what the min- 
ister, the superintendent, the presi- 
dent of the board, the doctor of 
education or the architect said. 

Every single soul who was present 
that night, however, remembers 
what the builder said. 

The builder had come to America 
as a young immigrant and by dint 
of hard work and perseverance had 
become a capable and _ successful 
contractor. 

When introduced to the audience 
the short, stocky builder, somewhat 
past middle age, walked to the edge 
of the stage, leaned over the foot- 
lights and pointed his stubby fore- 


finger at the youngsters occupying 
the several rows of seats nearest the 
stage. 

Then: “You kidts!” he burst out. 
“You tink dat your parents haff had 
me un my men build dis fine new 
schoolhouse for you. . . . You are 
wrong. ... You had us build it. 

“Your parents yoost voted a debt 
on you; dey did not supply de money 
to pay me un my men to buy de 
brick un cement un lumber un ev’ry- 
ting else. . . . Dey borrowed de 
money. 

“Your parents borrowed de money 
but you got to pay it back! De last 
bond dat your parents voted to issue 
for security for de loan of de cash 
to build with vill not be paid off 
until twenty years from now. 

“You kidts vill be grown up long 
before dat time un you will be pay- 
ing de taxes vitch supply de money 
dot pays off de bonds. Not only haff 
you kidts got to pay for dis new 
schoolhouse but you also vill have to 
pay for keeping it up for all de years 
vile you are paying for it. 

“Now, vouldn’t it be foolish for 
you to scratch de voodvork or to 
break out vindow lights or to cut de 
desks vit your knife? Vot shmart 
kidt vould destroy his own property ? 

“Votever damage you do to dis 
building now, vile you are kidts, you 
vill have to pay for yoost a short time 
later. 

“I vant you to remember dat.” 

They have remembered, those 
“kidts.” 

Year after year, following its open- 
ing, that building has remained in 
remarkably good physical condition. 
The builder made his point with the 
“kids” that day of the school’s dedi- 


cation .. . what he said stuck! 
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START 
EARLY 


with Vocational Guidance 


ARVILLE WHEELER 
Superintendent of Schools, Ashland, Ky. 


UIDANCE is a link, the 
swivel link, in the endless 
chain of events that a pupil experi- 
ences in the Rap mone of acquiring an 
education. It determines the direc- 
tion his Pet is to take. With- 
out guidance there can be no direc- 
tion and education without direc- 
tion ends in disappointment. 
Guidance is important on all levels 
of education. Even in the elementary 
school, where education can have 
but one purpose, namely, the mastery 
of the tool and skill subjects, its im- 
portance is not to be minimized. In 
the secondary where the 
occupations and _profes- 
or should be made, 
guidance, particularly the vocational 
phase of it, becomes one of the chief 
functions of the school. 


school, 
choice of 
sions is made 


Present Conditions Call for Voca- 
tional Guidance. Conditions brought 
about by the present war have done 
much to focus attention upon the 
need for more and better vocational 
guidance in the secondary 
The shortage of manpower and 
womanpower in certain professions 
essential to the war effort—medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, veterinary 
medicine, chemistry—and in prac- 
tically every vocation is indicative 
of but one thing: high school grad- 
uates should be prepared to enter 
at once upon the study of their 
chosen professions or to find em- 
ployment in the occupations of their 
choice without loss of time. Such 
preparation makes vocational guid- 
ance imperative. 


school. 


Who Is to Direct Vocational Guid- 
ance? Some administrators contend 
that vocational guidance should be 
done under the direction of special- 
ists in this field; others contend that 
the high school principal, the dean 
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of boys, the dean of girls or some 
other functionary should be respon- 
sible for directing the vocational 
guidance.program. There are schools, 
no doubt, in which each plan is 
working and will continue to work 
satisfactorily. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that in most secondary schools, 
regardless of size, vocational guid- 
ance can best be done by the class- 
room teacher. 

Arguments in favor of the class- 
room teacher as a director of voca- 
tional guidance are briefly these: (1) 
the classroom teacher comes into 
more intimate contact with the 
pupils than does any other member 
of the school staff; (2) the classroom 
teacher, with a minimum of three 
semester hours of graduate work in 
guidance, may become a _ specialist 
in occupational or professional guid- 
ance in her own teaching field or in 
fields related to it without being a 
specialist in vocational guidance; (3) 
if classroom teachers become voca- 
tional guidance officers, vocational 
guidance, because of the small num- 
ber of pupils for whom each teacher 
is responsible, becomes a_ personal 
matter between the teacher and the 
pupil and is approached from a per- 
sonal point of view rather than in 
a cold professional manner, and (4) 
vocational guidance is teaching, and 
the classroom teacher is a specialist 
in this field. 

I believe that English teachers 
make the best guidance officers for 
pupils who are interested in literary 
or journalistic careers; music teach- 
ers are best able to guide pupils 
who expect to study music; science 
teachers are most capable of guid- 
ing pupils who desire to study 
medicine, chemistry, dentistry or 
physics; mathematics teachers are 
more capable than anyone else on 
the secondary school staff of advis- 


ing pupils who expect to study en- 
gineering; teachers of commercial 
subjects should guide pupils who 
expect to enter the commercial fields; 
trade and industrial arts teachers 
should become guidance officers for 
pupils who expect to study home 
economics, nutrition, dietetics or 
nursing; political science teachers 
should become guidance officers for 
pupils who expect to enter the legal 
professions or the field of politics. 

For every occupation or profes- 
sion a pupil may choose to enter, 
there will be a teacher who, because 
of her interest in that occupation or 
profession or because her prepara- 
tion for it is related to the field in 
which she is teaching, is competent 
to serve as a guidance officer. 


Vocational Guidance in Grades 
VII and VIII. Vocational guidance 
in grades VII and VII]—the first and 
second years of the secondary school 
—should consist of learning about 
vocations and professions. Pupils 
should explore, try out and gather 
information in many fields. Courses 
in occupations and_ professions, 
junior business training, industrial 
arts, home economics, general lan- 
guage and general science should be 
offered for the sole purpose of help- 
ing pupils to decide what they want 
to do in life. Vocational guidance 
in these grades is a matter of giv- 
ing occupational and professional in- 
formation to pupils in order to help 
them decide upon the occupation or 
profession they are best fitted to fol- 
low because of intellect, aptitude and 
interest. 


Vocational Guidance in the Upper 
Four Years. By the time a pupil 
reaches the ninth grade, if the teach- 
ing of vocational guidance subjects 
in grades VII and VIII has been 
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effective, he will have a fairly def- 
nite idea of the occupation or pro 
fession he will pursue. A study in 
the secondary schools of Ashland, 
Ky., over a period of two and one 
half years, showed that ninth grade 
pupils did not change their minds 
as to the occupation or profession 
they would follow any more fre- 
quently than did pupils in grades 
X, XI and XII. 

All pupils should be required at 
this time to indicate the occupation 
or profession of their choice. They 
should be classified, according to the 
occupations or professions chosen, 
into groups of not more than 30 or 
40 pupils each and assigned a guid- 
ance director. Pupils should be per 
mitted and encouraged to transfer 
from one group to another if and 
when they decide to change from 
one occupation or profession to 
another. 


Credit Should Be Given 


A course in occupational and pro 
fessional guidance dealing almost 
entirely with the occupation or pro- 
fession chosen should be provided 
for each group of pupils. At least 
one period each week for four years 
should be devoted to this work and 
one fourth credit per year should be 
given for the course. It should be a 
part of the curriculum, not extra 
curricular, and every pupil should 
be required to take it. 

The method of handling the 
course in occupational and profes 
sional guidance will not be the same 
as that used by the teacher in the 
teaching of her regular classes. Prob 
ably the group as a whole will not 
meet more than once every month 
or every six weeks, when it will con- 
vene for the purpose of discussing 
problems that concern the whole 
group, to hear reports of individuals 
who have studied problems in which 
all pupils are interested or to work 
on projects in which all pupils take 
part. 

Each pupil will work on his in 
dividual problems. The teacher will 
be his guide and counselor; together 
they will find the answers, anticipate 
the difficulties and plan a successful 
career. In this manner vocational 
guidance can be made effective and 
pupils will be graduated from high 
school ready either to pursue the oc- 
cupations of their choice or to enter 
upon the study of the professions 
they have chosen. 
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Wider Field of Reading 
Aids Comprehension 


BERNADETTE R. PERRY 


Elementary Teacher, Wyandotte, Mich. 


RECEN T investigation was 

made by means of informal 
tests to discover the effects of a 
variety of subject matter on the 
comprehension of the whole 
thought.* 

In the fall the pupils entering the 
second half of the third grade were 
divided into three sections. The sep 
arations were based upon the results 
of the semiannual standard reading 
tests and the information given by 
a former teacher. 

The A. I. Gates test was used as a 
model for the informal tests. The 
subject matter was selected from 
books dealing with health, science, 
history, literature and geography. A 
part of the lesson was copied in the 
form of a descriptive paragraph 
which was followed by informal 
questions. The answers to the ques- 
tions were indicative of the pupil’s 
ability to grasp the general idea. 

The science scores suggest that 
only vague and indefinite impres 
sions Were obtained. In this field 
many of the ideas are new and the 
procedures different from those to 
which the children are accustomed. 
The health stories were mastered 
with sufficient ease to imply that the 
children possessed a _ considerable 
knowledge of this subject. In this 
field the scores were high. The test 
results for the other three subjects, 
which required the application of 
familiar reading technics to new ma- 
terial, showed only slight variations 
in the scores. 

The investigation also showed 
these trends. With other things 
equal, the ability of the child to 
grasp the whole thought was affected 
by the order of reading two books 
that treat of the same subject. The 
scores were higher for the second 
book read. This seems to imply that 
the more familiar the subject matter 
the easier it is for the reader to deter 
mine the total meaning. 


*Copies of this research are available on 
request. 


When the quality of the content 
was the same in two books on a 
given subject but the print in one 
was smaller than in the other, the 
pupils with a foreign background 
tended to have a lower score for the 
book with the smaller print. 

In the slow group the child’s abil- 
ity to comprehend what was read 
in a particular subject was affected 
by the content. When part of the 
material for history and _ literature 
was obtained from the basic readers 
the tests yielded higher scores. 

Voluntary remarks were made by 
some of the children. In literature 
these spontaneous responses showed 
that only a small percentage of the 
slow group enjoyed the books about 


other countries. Some preferred “In 


dian stories with large print because 
they could read them faster.” This 
desire to read with fluency and ease 
seems to be at the base of the popu 
larity of the series books. Members 
of the average group favored myths, 
fanciful tales and folk lore. One 
child from the slow group lost inter 
est in these tales because he had 
“heard them before.” 

The study was informal, yet from 
it certain conclusions can be drawn. 
By the third grade the reading prob 
lems which children meet seem to 
be the problems of the average adult. 
In a reading program which includes 
a variety of subject matter, the child 
quickly determines the total meaning 
if the idea and content are familiar 
but, if these are new or if the mate- 
rial requires unusual reading pro- 
cedures, the child is unable to grasp 
the general trend with the first read- 
ing. 

When the subject matter is wholly 
new, the child must analyze it more 
carefully. This slows the rate of 
reading and often makes a second 
reading necessary. This rereading is 
an aid to comprehension only when 
the procedures for the extensive read- 
ing program are the same as those 
used in the basic reading program. 
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We Must Keep Our Colleges Going 


Congress has recognized the 
emergency. Educators can help 


HE Congress of the United 

States has authorized a survey 
of the effects of the war upon Amer- 
ican colleges and universities and has 
directed the formulation for congres- 
sional consideration of legislation for 
the purpose of alleviating such 
effects. 

Acting with a degree of speed 
which betokened appreciation of the 
seriousness of the plight of many 
institutions of higher education, the 
House of Representatives approved a 
resolution introduced by Congress- 
man John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts which covers the following 
points: 

Resolved, That the Committee on 
Education is authorized and directed 

“(a) To make a study of the effect 
upon colleges and universities 
throughout the United States of (1) 
reduction in enrollment and in fac- 
ulties as a result of service by stu- 
dents and faculty members in the 
armed forces of the United States or 
in other war activities and (2) recent 
curtailment and prospective further 
curtailment of Army and Navy train- 
ing programs in such colleges and 
universities, with a view to deter- 
mining means by which such effects 
may be alleviated. 

“(b) To formulate, as soon as 
practicable, for consideration by the 
House, such legislation as the com 
mittee deems appropriate for the 
purpose of alleviating such effects. 

“SEC, 2. For the purposes of 
this resolution, the committee (a) 
may employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such experts and such clerical, 
stenographic and other assistance as 
it finds necessary; (b) may, with 
the consent of the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the United 
States, utilize the services, facilities 
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and personnel of such department or 
agency, and (c) may request such 
information and assistance as it 
deems desirable from individuals, 
organizations and agencies, both 
within and outside of government.” 

Congressman McCormack called 
the attention of Congress on June 1 
to the seriousness of the situation 
confronting colleges and universities, 
particularly in the light of retrench- 
ments in the A.S.T.P. and other serv- 
ice training programs which have 
brought colleges face to face with 
“the necessity, in most cases, of clos- 
ing their doors.” 

The congressman called upon his 
colleagues to consider “what we may 
do to enable these colleges to con- 
tinue so that their faculty members 
would be retained and so that the 
full capacity of these institutions 
would be available to carry on after 
the war is over.” He stated that his 
purpose in introducing the resolu- 
tion was “to enable the educators of 
the country to present their views.” 
He stated his conviction that “in an 
emergency like this . . . the govern- 
ment is justified in going to every 
extent reasonably possible to keep 
these institutions in existence ... .” 

On June 21 the House adopted the 
resolution unanimously after com- 
ments by Congressman Earl C. 
Michener of Michigan to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

“The rules committee had assur- 
ance that there was no thought of 
starting upon a crusade, the purpose 
of which might be to broaden federal 
control and take away from the local 
communities and the state the privi- 
leges they now have concerning the 
local regulation of educational mat- 
ters.” 

One day after passage of the reso- 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Administrator 
Federal Security Agency 


lution authorizing and directing the 
survey, the House of Representatives 
adopted another resolution making 
available to its education committee 
for such survey the sum of $10,000 
for the employment of a staff. 

Thus we see congressional recog- 
nition of the desperate plight of 
American colleges as a result of the 
war. Furthermore, the House of 
Representatives by its action indi- 
cated its realization that the situation 
clearly calls for careful study and 
consideration of the wisest policy for 
keeping our colleges going for the 
duration and for maintaining the 
reservoir of educated citizens whose 
contributions to our future national 
welfare are vital insofar, of course, 
as such a program is consistent with 
the needs of the war. 

As the introducer of the resolution 
so aptly noted, the nation is con- 
fronted with an emergency requiring 
the saving of our colleges from ex- 
tinction. Some 1700 institutions of 
higher education, both public and 
private, with staffs comprising about 
130,000 men and women and an in- 
vestment of $2,500,000,000, are in- 
volved. What happens to these col- 
leges and universities is a matter of 
paramount concern to the American 
people who have assigned to these 
institutions an important réle during 
the war as well as in the postwar 
world. 

The educators of the nation now 
are afforded an official opportunity 
to express their views on this crucial 
question and to assist the education 
committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to conform to its mandate 
of formulating legislation for the 
consideration of the House of Repre- 
sentatives so that the situation can 
be met. 
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Control That Budget 


This graph enables administrator to tell at a 
glance the status of each budget appropriation 


FFICIENCY in school admin- 

istration can be obtained by the 
use of suitable devices providing a 
ready reference to the essential facts 
upon which intelligent executive de- 
cisions are made. 

The school budget represents the 
educational finance plan for the com- 
munity. It may be poorly planned 
in terms of the educational needs of 
the community it serves or it may 
be carefully planned but poorly exe- 
cuted. Certainly, the functions of 
education are of sufficient importance 
to warrant the best in financial plan- 
ning and the utmost care in execu- 
tion. It may be that a lack of efh- 
ciency in these important matters is 
partially the cause of opposition to 
support which often exists in a com- 
munity but there is not space to dis- 
cuss that problem here. 

The superintendent and the busi- 
ness manager of the schools need to 
know at a glance the status of each 
budget appropriation at any moment. 
Any device which makes this pos- 
sible enables the administrator to live 
within his budget and to avoid em- 
barrassing situations which arise when 
fixed costs cannot be met because 
funds have been exhausted through 
expenditure for items considered de- 
sirable at the moment but not in- 
cluded in the budget plan. 

A graphic method of budget con- 
trol has been used at Delta, Colo., 
for several years, which has been 
highly satisfactory to all concerned. 
The plan is simple and can be 
adapted to a school system of any 
size as well as to any type of school 
budget. 

The budget chart consists of a 
white sheet of graph paper super- 
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WILLIAM D. ASFAHL 


Principal of the University Park School and 
Professor of Education, University of Denver 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Delta, Colo. 


posed. The white paper is perforated 
so as to facilitate tearing. 

There are eight major divisions of 
the budget—general control, instruc- 
tional service, operation of plant, 


imposed on a black sheet of paper. 

The graph bars are made on the 
white sheet by tearing off narrow 
strips of white paper on the face of 
the chart leaving the black bars ex- 


Public Schools, Delta, Colo. 
Budget Appropriations and Expenditures 
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maintenance of plant, fixed charges, 
debt service, capital outlay, auxiliary 
agencies. Each major division has 
several subdivisions, with each bear- 
ing a key number. For example, 
general control, the first major divi- 
sion of the budget, has the key num- 
ber 2 and includes nine items as 
shown on the chart: 2-1 school elec- 
tions; 2-3 board of education—sup- 
plies; 2-12 telephone and telegraph 
and so on. The numbers 1, 3, 4 and 
so on are line numbers which corre- 
spond to lines in the voucher register 
of the financial records. 


Red Pins Indicate Budget Limits 


The budget chart is displayed on 
a composition bulletin board in the 
superintendent’s office. The limits 
of the budget appropriation for each 
item are indicated on the chart by 
red topped pins placed at the proper 
numerical point. For example, item 
“2-1 school elections” shows an ap- 
propriation of $80 since the pin has 
been placed at vertical line number 
80. Each vertical line represents $1 
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in this case. The opposite end of the 
bar shows $48 left in this appropria- 
tion and by subtracting this amount 
from $80, or by counting the lines 
included in the black bar, we know 
that $32 has been spent as of Aug. 
31, 1941, the date when the chart 
was photographed. 


Each Vertical Line Has a Value 


The $1, $10, $5000 figures found 
just beneath each budget item title 
indicate the value assigned each ver- 
tical line. Obviously, each line can- 
not have the same value on such a 
small chart. However, there is no 
inconvenience in the system since one 
needs only to glance at the column 
of budget items to the left to deter- 
mine the value of each vertical line. 

It is not always possible to antici- 
pate budget needs accurately. Fur- 
thermore, an emergency demand 
may arise for which no provision has 
been made. In such instances it is 
necessary to borrow from other 


budget items or from the contin- 
In any 


gency (emergency) fund. 





case the additional expenditure is 
shown by a red bar on the chart 
which is an extension of the black 
one beyond the. original red pin. 
There are several such red bars on 
the accompanying chart, but they 
do not show up in the black and 
white reproduction. 

The executive officer of the school 
usually has authority to approve ex- 
penditures in excess of an individual 
item but not in excess of one of the 
eight major divisions of the budget. 
Board approval is necessary for trans- 
fers between the major divisions. 
However, not even the board may 
legally exceed the total budget ap- 
propriation. The chart shows, for 
example, that on Aug. 31, 1941, there 
was an unexpended balance in the 
total budget of $35,000. Upon spend- 
ing this balance, no more may be 
spent. This item never has a red bar. 

The last eight items on the chart 
show the receipts and expenditures 
by funds. These funds are the sources 
of income against which warrants 
or checks are written. The red pin 
is placed at the point representing the 
anticipated income plus the balance 
in the fund January 1, the beginning 
of the budget year. This portion of 
the chart is highly significant as it 
shows the relation of the amounts 
received or expended to the total 
anticipated for the year. It also shows 
the relation between expenditures 
and receipts in a particular fund. 


Chart Brought Up to Date Monthly 


Once each month, when the book- 
keeper closes her books, the chart is 
brought up to date by tearing off the 
strips of paper leaving the black bars 
showing the total spent to that date. 
Only a few minutes are required. 
Hours of time are saved for the 
administrator in obtaining the finan- 
cial data he needs. With this ready 
reference before him the school ex- 
ecutive can quickly handle requests 
of principals, teachers or patrons and 
they will readily understand the re- 
lation of their requests to the entire 
budget plan. 

This chart presents the information 
in a manner easily understood and 
visualized by the principal, teacher, 
board member, patron or even school 
pupil, each of whom possesses a defi- 
nite relationship to and interest in 
the school budget. It is an excellent 
example of the truth of the old 
Chinese proverb, “One picture is 
worth a thousand words.” 
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Educators Have a Mighty Task 


DUCATION today is faced 

with the need for reestablishing 
faith in democracy and for develop- 
ing a war-minded people to maintain 
its principles. It is concerned with 
obtaining a just peace for all the 
peoples of the world and is chal- 
lenged by the problems that will arise 
at the close of the war. 

To reestablish faith in democracy, 
we educators must teach our young 
people the principles of sacrifice, 
tolerance and justice. We must teach 
them not to hold resentment toward, 
or be intolerant of, those who have 
been the victims of circumstances 
and are the puppets of their leaders. 
We must impress upon them the fact 
that, when they take their places in 
society as leaders and citizens of the 
new world, their purpose must be to 
see that the ills which caused the 
present war are banished forever. 


We Must Develop Keen Minds 


We must continue to be ever alert 
to the real purpose of education, 
namely, the development of keen 
minds in those who come into our 
classrooms. In our boys and girls we 
must develop the qualities of leader- 
ship that are so essential to the pres- 
ervation of a democratic society. 

With regard to the peace that is 
to follow the war, no matter what 
kind of peace is obtained, the educa- 
tors of the world, not just those of 
the United States, must play an im- 
portant part in seeing that it is a just 
peace and that it is maintained 
such. Educators of the future must 
teach the interdependence of all peo- 
ples of the world rather than the 
isolationism of any of them. 

If we are able to create a desire for 
peace and for world cooperation in 
the interests -of the common good 
rather than establish the self-sufh- 
ciency of any one people or nation, 
we shall have accepted one of the 
greatest challenges to our profession. 
As educators, we must not accept the 
principle that education will follow 
the lead of society; rather must we 
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in preparing our youths for 
citizenship in postwar world 


LEALAND D. STIER 


Principal, Elementary School, Cayucos, Calif.* 


begin to foresee and plan for the fu- 
ture needs of society, political and 
economic. These needs must be en- 
visioned and become clear-cut issues 
so that, when the proper time arrives, 
our educational leaders will be ready 
to assume whatever burden is put 
upon them. We cannot wait until 
tomorrow to begin our study of fu- 
ture needs, however. 

Following the ultimate victory of 
the United Nations and the obtain- 
ing of a new world peace, people 
everywhere are expected to experi- 
ence a greater sense of freedom than 
they have ever known. They will 
also find themselves in the midst of 
a new scientific age. These two facts 
together are an assurance of great 
changes in the educational world. 

Our teaching technics will un- 
doubtedly be more progressive than 
we can imagine, perhaps more pro- 
gressive than those advocated by 
many educators of today. New scien- 
tific inventions at our disposal will 
outmode much of our present equip- 


ment. These new inventions should 
be available to even the smallest 
schools. 


Greater Freedom Brings Dangers 


Our greater freedom and newer 
science will bring with them the dan- 
ger that society may become com- 
placent and destroy itself through the 
loss of values that have always been 
vital to our American way of life. 

During the depression years edu- 
cators were worried about the prob- 
lem of unemployment, the gradual 
breaking away from the traditions of 
the American home, the loss of spirit- 


ual values and the decline of respect 
for authority. These are still vital 
problems that will be facing us after 
the war and in the new age which 
is to follow. Educators must be 
aware of these problems and must 
begin to plan on how to solve them 


Problems of Leisure 


In the era that is to come, the 
problems of production will change; 
the problem of employment will be 
greater than ever before. The many 
new scientific developments which 
will be time-saving in nature will 
bring with them a greater leisure 
than we have ever known or experi- 
enced and too much leisure will 
create other problems. 

Democracy is a form of govern- 
ment that allows for continuous 
growth and change, based on a rec- 
ognition of the problems and needs 
of the people. It is the people’s rep- 
resentatives who have the task of 
solving those problems so that all 
will have equal opportunities. 

Education will be faced with the 
problem of reestablishing the values 
of life necessary to the preservation 
of a free society. The first great need 
is for a return to spiritual values. 
The second is a greater love for home 
and family life without which society 
loses one of the greatest single 
sources of contentment and _ happi- 
ness. The third is the need for a 
greater respect for authority and the 
last, the need for a higher develop- 
ment of the democratic way of life, 
politically and socially. 

It is the educators’ duty to accept 


this challenge. 
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Britain Teaches by Radio 


R. M. ARMFELT 


Assistant Controller, Home Division, 

British Broadcasting Corporation and 

member of the Central Council for 
School Broadcasting 


CHOOL broadcasting began in 
S Britain in 1923 with a few ex- 
perimental programs transmitted by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
operating as a public utility service. 
Today there is an organized service 
of 39 transmissions a week. 

The first transmissions were heard 
by only a handful of schools; now 
there are about 12,000 schools regis- 
tered as listening schools, that is to 
say, about 40 per cent of the schools 
for which the broadcasts are in- 
tended. There is a school broadcast 
ing department consisting of a direc 
tor and about 25 assistants, as well 
as a professionally qualified staff of 
13 with 25 other assistants whose 
work is directed by an independent 
group known as the Central Council 
for School Broadcasting. 


Teachers’ Interest Sought 


From the outset the B.B.C. sought 
to associate school broadcasting with 
the public system of education. This 
policy was adopted for many reasons. 
Had teachers chosen not to listen 
they were under no obligation to do 
so and had schools not listened the 
local education authorities would 
have had no cause to provide receiv 
ing sets. It was necessary, therefore, 
to gain the teachers’ confidence and 
the best way was to give them a 
share in controlling the new medium. 

Consequently, from the start the 
B.B.C. set up a body representative 
of local education authorities and 
Later, in 1929, 
as ae result of an investigation into 


teachers to advise It. 


the value ot school broadcasting, it 
was decided to establish the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting. 
Major representation on this body 
was given to teachers, though the 
be ard of education and local educa- 
tion authorities were also repre- 
sented. 


Referring to this body the B.B.C. 
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B.B.C., Broadcasting House 


The Radio Doctor in a health talk tells pupils where to look for 
the uvula, “the small wiggly thing” at the back of their throats. 





B.B.C., Broadcasting House 


Pupils learn how the five-toed prehistoric animal by walking on 


its toes began to develop into a one-toed animal li 


said: “From the first it has been the 
desire of the corporation completely 
to devolve upon a properly consti- 
tuted body the responsibility for de- 
fining the nature and scope of the 
contribution of broadcasting to the 
schools,” and “for this reason the 
powers and responsibilities of the 
council as defined in the terms of 
reference extend beyond those of a 
purely advisory body and are subject 
only to certain overriding considera- 
tions in respect of B.B.C. policy, 
finance and program presentation.” 

Broadly speaking, the central coun- 
cil takes full responsibility for the 
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listening end, including liaison with 
the educational world, and formu- 
lates the general educational policy 
as it affects school broadcasting and 
the aims and scope of the particular 
series which the council asks the 
B.B.C. to provide. The B.B.C. plans 
and provides programs in accordance 
with this general educational policy. 

In order to emphasize the part 
played in school broadcasting by the 
representatives of the public educa- 
tion service, the B.B.C. in 1935 de- 
cided to grant the council the right 
to direct its own staff. This staff 
consists of a secretary, a senior edu- 
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cation assistant and a number of edu- 
cation officers stationed in the various 
B.B.C. regions of the country. 

An important part of the council’s 
responsibilities for the listening end 
is the collection and assessment of 
evidence on the effectiveness of 
school broadcasts. The evidence falls 
into two main categories: (1) the 
reports of education officers them- 
selves and (2) weekly reports and 
terminal letters from panels of teach- 
ers. This evidence is supplemented 
by visits to schools, unsolicited letters, 
occasional reports from the board of 
education and special inquiries. 

The evidence provides a basis for 
criticism of programs already broad- 
cast and for constructive suggestions 
arising from them. It is also studied 
by the school broadcasting depart- 
ment for guidance in day to day 
modifications of current series. 


Service Has Wide Scope 


As an indication of the scope of 
this service, some statistics recently 
collected by an inspector of the board 
of education are illuminating. He re- 
ported that in November 1942, which 
he took as a typical month, educa- 
tion officers visited 211 schools and 
wrote 81 full reports on the reception 
of particular programs. At that time 
there were 408 teachers who made 
regular weekly reports on school 
programs they were taking in their 
schools. About 150 of these schools 
were accustomed to send in their 
considered views of the different se- 
ries at the end of each term. 

All the evidence collected 
way is assessed and summarized by 
the senior education assistant who 
presents it to the responsible pro- 
gram subcommittee of the council. 
Each of the subcommittees, com- 
posed of specialists and teachers ac- 
tually taking the broadcasts in the 
schools, is thus made aware of how 
the schools have liked the past pro- 
grams and what kind of changes 
they would welcome in the future. 

The school broadcasting depart- 
ment puts out 39 broadcasts a week. 
The first in the day is a news com- 
mentary from 10.05 to 10.10 a.m. The 
rest are arranged between 11 a.m. 
and 12 noon and between 1.40 and 
3 p.m. Different broadcasts are 
aimed at different age groups. For 
instance, two series are intended par- 
ticularly for children between 5 and 
7 years of age; seven series for 
juniors and 11 series for seniors, chil- 
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dren of 11 and over, and there are 
a number. of series that might be 
listened to by children of various 
ages. There is one series for boys 
and girls between 16 and 18. 

The subjects include history, Eng- 
lish, science, music, geography, 
French and nature study. Other 
series cannot be tabulated under sub- 
ject headings, such as current affairs 
and “How Things Began.” 

The aim has always been to sup- 
plement the resources at the disposal 
of the teacher. Whether this is edu- 
cationally right or wrong, it has been 
a natural consequence of relying 
largely upon the opinion of teachers 
to guide school broadcasting. 

The method must obviously vary 
from series to series. The best re- 
sults are often obtained by the use 
of a team which includes an expert, 
a script writer, a dramatic producer 
and a program assistant, who organ- 
izes the team. Thus the expert en- 
sures that the scholarship of the 
broadcast is sound; a script writer is 
necessary to translate the knowledge 
of the expert into good broadcasting 
material, and a dramatic producer is 
required to take charge of produc. 
tion. 

The program assistant in charge of 
the team receives weekly reports 
from a panel of listening schools and 
is advised at different stages by a 
program subcommittee of the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting 
composed largely of teachers, by 
teachers seconded to the school 
broadcasting department and by edu- 
cation officers. 


A Series on Evolution 


An example is a series dealing with 
evolution under the title “How 
Things Began.” The problem was to 
provide a series pleasing to children 
between the ages of 10 and 14 and 
educationally effective. Inquiries 
showed that most 14 year olds had 
seen fossils and had some biological 
knowledge of plant and animal life, 
whereas 10 year olds had not. The 
device was therefore adopted of pre- 
senting a character called 
Jim” and a niece and nephew aged 
14 and 10. 

The children put questions to their 
uncle, such as 14 and 10 year old 
listeners would probably want an- 
swered. A game element was intro- 
duced by Uncle Jim pretending to be 
a B.B.C. observer in the past. He 
was fitted out with a lame leg in- 
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jured in an aircraft crash in order 
that the children should have to fol- 
low up what he told them them- 
selves. It is known that many 
children who listened to the broad- 
casts afterward began collecting spec- 
imens, looking up information in 
books and visiting museums. 

For the purpose of this series, the 
department used one of the greatest 
living authorities on the subject (a 
fellow of the Royal Society), a script 
writer and a dramatic producer, the 
team being organized by a program 
assistant. 


Variety of Technics Used 


A great variety of technics is used. 
The straight talk, which was the 
most general form of school broad- 
cast in the early days, is seldom em- 
ployed now. Its most frequent use is 
for the morning five minute schools 
news commentary. Straight talk 
more often interspersed with dra- 
matic interludes. For instance, there 
may be a straightforward account of 
the life of Leonardo da Vinci, broken 
up by dramatizations of significant 
incidents which reveal his character. 

Sometimes the narrative is no more 
than a connecting link between dra- 
matized scenes. This method is often 
applied to the reconstruction of his- 
tory. Use is made of the device of 
imaginary interviews. Thus a B.B.C. 
observer may be presented as holding 
a conversation with Christopher 
Wren. Sometimes recordings are 
made at a factory or a farm so that 
the children’s imaginations may be 
stirred by hearing the actual noises 
accompanying an industrial process. 

The history of school broadcasting 
in Britain is one of constant progress 
which has not flagged as a result of 
the war. For instance, in prewar 
days the B.B.C. printed and dis- 
tributed pamphlets to teachers and 
children in connection with the vari- 
ous school series. This enabled a 
broadcaster to refer the children to 
visual illustrations which he knew 
they would have in front of them. 
When war broke out, it was neces- 
sary to do without pamphlets and the 
school broadcasting department had 
to devise new methods to compensate 
for the lack of visual aids. This re- 
sulted in new broadcasting technics 
and, though it may be possible to re- 
turn to the use of pamphlets after the 
war, the present difficulties have 
taught the department a great deal 
of value about school broadcasting. 
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The selection of visual education films depends on aiming carefully at the 
age level of your audience ...on skillful handling of subject matter to dove- 
tail with regular classroom work...and onthe technical quality of the film. 


And the same thought and care must be given to the selection of equip- 
ment for your visual education plan . .. because much of the success of any 
plan depends on the actual physical abilities of the motion picture projector. 


For years, Bell & Howell has studied both of these phases of visual train- 
ing. We've analyzed training methods, investigated facilities for movie 
training in hundreds of schools, talked with educators as to their wants. 


Bell & Héwell Projector design is, in large measure, a result of that 
continuing study. 


And so, whether your plan calls for large audiences or intimate class- 
room groups... whether your facilities are established or must be impro- 
vised ... there are B&H Projectors that fit that plan so exactly they might 
have been designed for you alone. In addition a nation-wide network of 
B&H Special Representatives is at your service—always. 


To complete the program, we've built... and are constantly adding to 
...a veritable treasury of educational films—history ... geography... 
the sciences... industry ...art... literature ... vocational training and 
a host of other subjects—all available from the B&H Filmosound Library. 


And to help you select those that fit your teaching problems. . . each 


film is evaluated for its application to various school age groups and 
tabulated by subject in the B&H Educational Utilization Digest. 


Thus Bell & Howell offers you a practical well-rounded Visual Edu- 
cation Service to help you get the utmost in effectiveness from your movie 


training plan. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


reseisigN. bel g Monell 
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HERE’S THE FIRST POSTWAR FILMOSOUND DESIGN 


Based on proved principles of opti-onics*, the 
new Filmosound brings a new standard of sound 
and motion reproduction to tomorrow’s classrooms 
and auditoriums. With this projector you have at 
your command the best of sound and silent motion 
pictures. The new Filmosound is destined to be the 
foundation of many visual education plans. 


\\ne 





Home Vegetable Garden is excellent for school 
showing. It clearly and simply reveals secrets of 
planting and tending a Jate summer garden. The 
coupon will bring a complete Filmosound Library 


Catalog. 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs... elec- 
trONics ... mechanICS. It is re- 
search and engineering by Bell , 
& Howell in these three related 
sciences to achieve truly signifi- 
cant refinements in tomorrow’s 
home movie equipment. 





#*Trade-mark registered 
7 * * 


Keep It Up... Buy MORE Bonds 


Requested by + NS gag 
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AFTERNOON SNACKS 


for war workers’ children 


O YOU remember that aching 

void, that gnawing in your 
midriff, that vast emptiness com- 
monly known as hunger that was 
always with you as you hurried 
home frem school? Do you recall 
how eagerly you contemplated the 
contents of the cooky jar or specu- 
lated on what you'd find cooking? 
And perhaps you can still feel the 
eagerness with which you rushed in 
the back door, feet unwiped, calling 
loudly, “Mom, I’m hungry.” She no 
doubt tried to persuade you to eat 
only an apple or have a glass of milk 
so you would not spoil your supper. 
Or perhaps you belong to a more 
recent decade when nickels and 
dimes jingled in your pockets. Then 
you remember the after-school rush 
to the near-by candy, popcorn, pea- 
nut or pop stand, which also sold 
tempting looking pies or dry pink- 
iced cakes. Or maybe you preferred 
the hamburg and chilli stands, locally 
known as “The Greasy Spoon.” Per- 
haps you sought the dark, bemirrored 





ELSIE MAXWELL 


Director, Child Feeding 
Public Schools, Vanport City, Ore. 


soda fountain of a corner drugstore. 
Regardless of the rendezvous, the 
appeasing of hunger after school 
hours is an American tradition. 

Schools have sometimes been lag- 
gard in recognizing the vital needs 
of children. The school lunch has 
only recently risen to a place of im- 
portance in the school program, al- 
though malnutrition has stalked 
grimly among the pupils for several 
decades. Aside from the school 
lunch, eating in school at any grade 
level is generally discouraged. Being 
caught eating an apple during school 
hours is an offense comparable to 
shooting a paperwad or writing a 
love note. All are punishable by rep- 
rimands, ostracism or a red mark in 
deportment. 

The schools in Vanport City, Ore., 
are different, however. This new 


Faces light up when the snack cart comes by. 
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city, recently arisen from a mosquito 
swamp, has developed a child-feeding 
program to care for the between- 
meal needs of the children. It does 
not claim unique distinction for its 
hot lunches, although they are ex- 
cellent. It. isn’t alone in serving 
breakfasts or midmorning lunches 
to children or in giving supper to 
children of swing shift parents but 
it does lay claim to distinction in its 
afternoon snack period. 


For Those on Afternoon Shift 


The need of such an innovation 
was not merely to appease the ever 
ready appetite of school children. 
Our schools, too few for cur numer- 
ous population, run on a shift basis. 
Most homes are operated on unusual 
schedules, too, so that children who 
enter on the afternoon shift may not 
have had a substantial meal before 
coming to school. 

Since work is plentiful and wages 
good, most children have money to 
spend. In fact, many parents expect 
their children to take care of a major 
part of their food needs from this 
supply of cash. There’s where our 
snack carts come in. The children 
have both need of and money for 
food. If they can't buy good food at 
school, they congregate in near-by 
stores and buy anything that strikes 
their fancy. 

In the afternoon shortly after 2:30, 
snack carts attractively stocked with 
nutritious foods leave the kitchens 
with regular staff workers in attend- 
ance. They follow a schedule of 
calling at classrooms at a specified 
time. Children are allowed freedom 
to choose whatever they like for 
snacks. They are guided in making 
selections and checked when they 
show a tendency to “blow in” too 
much money. All snack cart items 
cost 5 cents. As a rule most children 
spend 5 or 10 cents. A few bring an 
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apple or orange from home and join 
in the social recess. 

As soon as the midday lunch hour 
is over, the cafeteria workers begin 
preparation of snack cart offerings. 
Often as many as 150 loaves of 
bread are made into sandwiches. 
Egg salad, ham salad, cheese, olive 
and nut, lettuce, cucumber or water- 
cress with savory butter, peanut 
butter with sliced apple, raisin and 
grated carrot, fresh tomato, tuna, 
salmon, tongue, liver loaf, baked 
beans or baked hash are used as 
fillers. Assorted breads are used, the 
slices being spread to the edge with 
a combination of butter and mar- 
garine and with the filling which is 
never skimped. Each sandwich is 
individually wrapped and placed on 
a tray labeled as to filling. 

In addition to sandwiches, fruits in 
season, which can be eaten from the 
hand, provide a festive coloring to 
the snack cart offerings. Apples, 
peaches, plums, pears, prunes, apri- 
cots, grapes of all kinds, figs, pome- 
granates, bananas, fresh tomatoes, 
oranges and tangerines are all popu- 
lar. They are so popular, in fact, 
that although fruits in this area are 
abundant, we have difficulty in keep- 
ing a large enough stock in supply. 


Teachers Approve Heartily 


Dried figs, dates, raisins and nuts 
are also favorites. Occasionally the 
kitchen staff finds time to add home- 
made Banbury tarts or filled cookies 
to the snack cart offerings but not 
often. Our own quota of ice cream 
enables us to serve a nutritious ice 
cream bar. Milk is a daily snack 
cart item and in the summer iced 
fruit juices and iced mixed punch 
are in demand. 

At first, many of the teachers were 
skeptical of the afternoon snack. It 
had objectional features which had to 
be regulated. For example, some 
children bought too much and daw- 
dled in eating which delayed tiem 
in getting back to work and others 
were messy. However, these proved 
to be controllable factors. 

It is interesting to know that our 
afternoon snacks make a_ profit. 
Often foods left from the noon lunch 
can be used on the snack wagon; 
since the regular kitchen staff pre- 
pares it, no extra labor costs are in- 
volved. While the margin of profit 
on each item is low, the mass sales 
create a surplus sufficient to help our 
school lunch program along. 
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There is no doubt but that such a 
practice as ours in many localities 
would be likely to create much oppo- 
sition among small enterprises near 
the schools which suck in the small 
coins of school children as a means 
of livelihood for their owners. While 
some of these shops and counters 
may be carefully run, they are on the 


whole more of a menace than an 
asset as a social factor. It is not im- 
probable that a school snack could 
be a stimulating factor in cleaning 
up parasite lunch stands and in 
pointing out to the operators of pri- 
vate enterprises how the needs of 
school children could be properly and 
healthfully served. 





A Guide to Good Eating 


LYDIA 


M. STEELE 


Lunchroom Manager, Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh 


EFORE the war made us all 

food conscious and nutrition 
wise, the high school pupils of Pitts- 
burgh were being guided in their 
eating habits at lunch time. 

In the 22 high schools sample 
lunches were set up each day to show 
pupils what foods to select for a bal- 
anced lunch. To begin the cam- 
paign, colorful food charts posted in 
prominent places told what the food 
elements are and how to select foods 
from each group. Homeroom teach- 
ers gave out interesting pamphlets 
on nutrition. The Dairy Council in 
the Pittsburgh district furnished a 
great deal of printed material. 

After the groundwork was laid, 
guidance began in the form of two 
sample lunches; these the lunchroom 
managers displayed in an attractive 
white glass-enclosed case, set in a 
place where each pupil entering the 
cafeteria could see it. 

The managers displayed two trays 
each day for four days and on the 
fifth day, with the help of the Dairy 
Council dietitians, they awarded “A” 
lunch cards to each pupil who se- 
lected a balanced lunch. 

It was interesting to see the result 
of these awards. In one high school 
where 1700 pupils buy lunches, 800 
“A” cards were given out. 

Some pupils and even one or two 
teachers came back to the food lines 
where the dietitians were stationed 
to ask why they had not received 
cards. A few had the idea that if 
their trays contained a bottle of milk 
or chocolate milk, they should have 
a card. Thus, the dietitians had the 
opportunity of explaining a balanced 
meal. 

A typical daily menu in a Pitts- 
burgh high school is the following: 





Noodle soup 
Lamb stew 
Mashed potatoes, gravy, green beans, 
escalloped tomatoes, celery 

Salads: 

Molded fruit gelatin 

Grapefruit, orange, apple 

Cabbage and carrot 

Tossed vegetable 

Deviled egg and celery hearts 
Sandwiches: 

Ham 

Cream cheese 

Olive 

Peanut butter 
Beverages: 

Milk 

Chocolate milk 

Tomato juice 
Fruits: 

Half grapefruit 

Fruit cup 

Fruit compote 
Desserts: 

Fruit blancmange 

Deep dish cherry pie 

Cream puffs (custard filling) 


Ice cream 





Menus are changed daily. A week’s 
menu includes such main dishes as 
hamburger cakes with mashed pota- 
toes, Spanish rice, Italian spaghetti, 
macaroni with cheese, creamed eggs, 
chipped beef, salmon on toast, escal- 
loped salmon, codfish cakes and 
baked beans. 

The choices of fresh and canned 
vegetables offered permit a pupil to 
select a different one each day in the 
week, either in the form of a hot 
vegetable or as a salad. Fruit des- 
serts contain fresh fruits in season 
and colorful and nutritious canned 
fruits. Whole milk is used in cream 
desserts. 

















Crisis in Coal 


HE United States is facing a 
serious shortage of coal. A suf- 
ficient amount to meet war-time re- 
quirements is not being produced. 
Reserve stocks are at the danger line. 
Nor is there any prospect of early 
improvement in the situation. 
This does not mean that 
spread suffering is expected next win- 
ter. It does mean that householders 
and other users, including schools, 
will be limited in the amounts of 
coal they may purchase. The degree 
of limitation will depend upon 
where they live and the types of 
fuel they use. 


What Causes Shortage? 


wide- 


Many factors combine to create 
this shortage. One is the rise in 
consumption which has taken place 
during the last four years with the 
expansion of war industries and the 
establishment of military camps. 
Then, too, more people than for- 
merly are able to buy a higher qual- 
ity of coal and more of it. Even 
more important, the heavy migra- 
tion of workers from rural regions 
into war industry centers has shifted 
much of the heating burden from 
firewood to coal. Beyond this, there 
has been an increased demand for 
coal in the East, brought about by 
the conversion of furnaces from oil 
heat to coal. 

This rise in consumption could 
undoubtedly have been met were it 
not for the lack of manpower. The 
number of miners has been 
steadily diminishing caused in part 
by the draft and in part by the de- 
parture of thousands of highly skilled 
workers to take better paying jobs 
in war industries. As a result of 
this drain, the average age of the 
miner has advanced from 32 to 45 
and, in coal mining, top productivity 
demands youth and muscle. 

Despite these difficulties and 
largely because of more efficient mine 
operation total coal production has 


coal 
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increased from 512,256,140 tons in 
1940 to 649,327,000 tons in 1943. The 
annual productive capacity of the 
individual bituminous miner has 
risen 50 per cent, from 1000 tons in 
1940 to 1500 tons in 1944. Con- 
tributing factors have been the longer 
work week and the lengthened hours 
but, whatever the reasons, we are 
producing more coal with fewer 
workers. 

However, this production increase 
is not sufficient to meet the demand. 
Estimates. for 1944-45 present a 
gloomy picture. Minimum require- 
ments for the country are set at 
691,000,000 tons. The maximum pro- 
duction envisaged is only 653,000,000. 
This represents a deficit of 38,000,- 
000, of which 8,000,000 tons represent 
anthracite and 30,000,000, bituminous 
coal. 

An important factor in this esti- 
mated deficit is the ruling by Selec- 
tive Service that all men under 26 
are subject to immediate induction. 
Approximately 36,000 of the coal in- 
dustry’s best workers were under the 
age specified. Taking into account 
4-F classifications, at least 21,000 
could be expected to go into uniform. 
A temporary three months’ defer- 
ment was obtained for some 10,000 
of these but, at the time this is writ- 
ten, it is uncertain whether many 
deferments will be extended beyond 


July 1. 
Solid Fuels Short Next Winter 


Here, then, is the basis for the 
coal crisis. Even if we should win 
quickly in Europe, we are still faced 
with a shortage of solid fuels next 
winter. 

In the face of this situation, the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War 
has promulgated regulations to con- 
trol distribution and has launched a 
campaign to educate householders in 
obtaining maximum efficiency from 


every ton of coal used. Probably 
there will be no coupon rationing. 
Primary dependence will be placed 
on cooperation between dealer and 
householder to see that everyone 
gets a square deal. War plants in 
any event must get the fuel they 
need. 

Since the mines cannot produce 
the coal it takes both to serve mili- 
tary needs and give us at home all 
we want, civilian consumers must 
tighten their belts and do with less 
fuel. The coal available for civilians 
must be shared fairly by all. 


Types of Coals Vary 


Coals vary widely in type, quality 
and use. Some kinds are more plen- 
tiful than others and geographical 
factors influence the availability of 
particular varieties. The maximum 
that a domestic user of anthracite 
in the Northeastern and Atlantic 
Coast states may obtain is limited to 
seven eighths of his normal con- 
sumption based on a declaration of 
requirements which he must file with 
his local dealer. 

Nearly a third of the bituminous 
coal used in this country is produced 
in two districts of the Southern 
Appalachian mines. These coals are 
most in demand for war industries 
and for heating homes, schools and 
other buildings east of the Missis- 
sippi River and in the Northwestern 
states served by the coal docks on 
Lake Superior. The people of this 
region can expect to receive about 
90 per cent of their normal require- 
ments of these scarce Southern Ap- 
palachian coals. Alternative 
produced locally, are available, how- 
ever, and may be used instead. 

No domestic user of Southern Ap 
palachian coals may obtain more 
than 75 per cent of his full require 
ments prior to October 1. 

In primary bituminous coal areas, 
where other coals can be obtained, 
75 per cent of the scarce coals will 


coals, 
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UARDING the health of tomorrow’s citizens 
G is an important duty that must be faced 
today. Proper and adequate sanitary facilities not 
only protect students’ health but aid in forming 
lasting habits of cleanliness. Lavatories, showers, 
closets, sinks—Crane offers a line of school 
plumbing available without priority for neces- 





sary replacement or school expansion. 
If you are planning extensive modernization or 
605 CORRECTO the construction of new school buildings after 
owen Great the war, you will want the extra durability—the 
: extra convenience that Crane plumbing will give 
.* : pote you. In the future, as in the past, the Crane line 
will include equipment specially designed for 
ox a hard public service as soon as war conditions 
ules, > | permit its manufacture. We will gladly assist 
es | | your architect or building contractor with spe- 
cific recommendations for the plumbing for your 
blueprint school of tomorrow. Call your nearest 

Crane branch. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING © HEATING © PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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probably be the maximum that con- 
sumers will be allowed for the year. 
The rest of their coal must be made 
up from alternative varieties or by 
conservation. In these areas, how- 
ever, the domestic user may obtain 
the equivalent of 100 per cent of his 
normal requirements, provided he 
gets his alternative coals before the 
fall rush on mines and fuel yards. 

These percentages are estimates as 
of the spring of 1944; further devel 
opments may serve to reduce them. 

Emphasis is placed on an “Order 
Coal Now” campaign during the 
summer, particularly in the Midwest 
and West, when running time at 
some mines is slack. Early placing 
of orders is of paramount importance 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Among bituminous coal users, this 
campaign also stresses the necessity 
of obtaining early a reasonable pro- 
portion of the less popular coals. The 
user who selfishly insists on buying 
only the more desirable coals may 
well find himself placing frantic mid 
winter orders for amy sort of fuel 
and receiving an understandably cool 
reception from his harassed dealer. 
Consumers are urged to trust the 
advice of their dealers as to the sizes 
and types of coal that can be used 
and to cooperate with them in every 
way. 

All this, however, represents merely 
the mechanics of getting the con 
sumer his fair share of the amount 
of coal available. There still remains 
the problem of obtaining the maxi- 
mum heating efficiency from every 
ton in the bin. 


School Authorities Can Help 


It is here, perhaps, that school au 
thorities can be most helpful in aid 
ing the government carry out its pro- 
gram of coal conservation. Schools 
are large coal users and a scientific 
check-up on the efficiency of their 
heating systems can result in the 
saving of hundreds of thousands of 
tons. 

A service has recently been inaugu- 
rated by the National Fuel Efficiency 
Council in cooperation with the Bu 
reau of Mines the purpose of which 
is to minimize wasteful practices in 
the use of fuel by industrial and 
other large-scale users. Under this 
program, regional engineers will 
check the heating equipment of a 
school building and offer recommen 
dations for its more efficient opera- 
tion. 
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Experience has shown that such 
checks usually point to fuel savings 
of from at least 10 to 15 per cent. 
Even the more obvious precautions, 
such as taking care not to overheat 
classrooms, turning off the heat when 
classes are over and guarding against 
heat losses by, keeping the windows 
closed, can result in a considerable 
saving. School authorities are urged 
to cooperate with these regional in- 
spectors, since it is distinctly to their 
own interests as well as to the in- 
terest of the entire conservation pro- 
gram to do so. 


Enlist Pupils’ Cooperation 
Teachers can help by stimulating 
pupils to “preach and practice” coal 
conservation at home. A million or 


_two young “watch-dogs of the fur- 


nace” could accomplish miracles. 
The home conservation program 
is based upon the fact that most 
domestic users obtain only about 60 
per cent of maximum heating efh- 
ciency from their furnaces. Broken 
grates, clinkers, holes in the jacket, 
fly-ash, chimneys half filled with 


soot, dampers that don’t work, all 
these place a burden on the fuel 
supply. 


Storm Doors and Windows 


Furthermore, it is estimated that 
storm doors and windows and 
weather stripping can save up to 
60 per cent of heat losses. Banking 
the fires two hours before retiring, 
instead of waiting until the last min- 
ute, will save coal. If the heat from 
only one room can be shut off, a 
further saving is effected. 

Fires can be started a week or two 
later than usual in the fall and al- 
lowed to go out a week or two ear- 
lier in the spring. The discomfort 
will be slight and the saving in coal 
proportionately great. 

These are only a few of the meth- 
ods that will be urged on the coal- 
consuming public during the coming 
year. The consumer who follows 
these recommendations should be 
able to keep warm on the supply of 
coal allotted him next winter. Those 
who suffer will be those who fail 
to take these elementary precautions, 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Longer Life for Buses 


With no replacements possible for the 
duration, everything possible must be 
done to save wear and tear on the 
school bus. Some school officials are 
enrolling pupils in a “preventive main- 
tenance” program, urging their care in 
the treatment of paint, hardware, up- 
holstery and metal seats. Others are 
posting suggestions similar to those pre- 
pared by a committee on school trans- 
portation in Connecticut where their 
drivers and mechanics will see them 
and be constantly reminded that “a 
stitch in time saves nine” lives, maybe. 

Motor 

1. Check crankcase oil level daily 
and change motor oil as specified by 
manufacturer. 

2. Replace oil filters when. oil shows 
discoloration. 

3. Check oil gauge frequently and 
transmission lubrication every thousand 
miles. 

4. Clean air filter every 5000 miles, 
breather every 2000 miles. 

5. Start and warm up motor prop 
erly; avoid racing engine; use proper 
antifreeze. 


Tires 


1. Keep speed low and pressure to 
manufacturer's specifications. 

2. Inspect tires daily for cuts, bruises, 
embedded glass. 

3. Keep brakes adjusted. 

4. Switch wheels, including spare, 
every 5000 miles. 

5. Have wheels adjusted for align- 
ment, play and balance. 

6. Use tires of proper size and do 
not overload. 

7. Keep oil and grease off tires. 


Gasoline 


1. Avoid racing engine and excessive 
choking when warming up. 

2. Keep speed moderate and shut off 
engine whenever stopped. 

3. Keep carburetor in proper order 
and maintain proper engine heat. 

4. Have a live spark always and keep 
ignition correctly timed. 

5. Avoid heavy lubrication in cold 
weather. 

6. Have valves ground, carbon re- 
moved and worn piston rings replaced 
as often as necessary. 
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CHEVROLET CHEVROLET CHEVROLET 
IS SERVING AMERICA ON IS SERVING AMERICA ON THE IS SERVING AMERICA ON 
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One out of every four cars and 


WITH VOLUME FOR one out of every three trucks You'll say 
VICTORY now running is a Chevrolet “FIRST IN SERVICE” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
BUY WAR BONDS— GENERAL MOTORS 
SPEED THE VICTORY SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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CHANGEABLE LETTER OR THE EMBOSSED 
NAME STRIP STYLE 


Made in all! sizes to hold any number of names. 

Tell us the capacity you are interested in and 
we will give you our suggestions. 

Illustrated folder and building directory cata- 
logue sent upon request. 
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Sniping for Superintendents 


UGUST is the month when many 
belated boards of education must 
grab themselves a new superintendent 
in the annual push-around. In these 
days of rationing it becomes increas- 


ingly difficult to obtain stuff of first 


quality. In order to assist these boards 


| of education the following criteria are 


suggested: 
Examine the candidate thoroughly 


| to see if his teeth and wind are sound. 


Does he seem to possess the ability to 
move his eastern front westward while 
feinting in a southerly direction? Is 
he able to disengage himself from 
flanking movements of the 
These 


portant in dealings with parent-teacher 


sudden 


opposition ? abilities are im- 


groups. 
Can he mount a sustained offensive? 
Does he withstand low altitude at- 


tacks with a minimum of nervousness? 
If his highways are cut, is he resource- 
ful in constructing temporary bridges? 
These are attributes that i 
handy when the taxpayers show signs 


come in 


of stiffened resistance. 

Does he recognize a directive and 
know where to throw it? Can he ac- 
cept responsibility when the ranks are 
decimated? 

If the answer to all these questions 
is “yes,” sign him up. If the answer 
is “no,” sign him up. This is no time 
to be fussy. 

_ e 


Little Things That Count 
pee time ago through these col 


umns we entered pitiful complaint 
about the growing shortage of paper 
clips for school administrators. Deso- 
lated by our plight, several sympa- 
thetic correspondents from the paper 
clip belt around Washington sent us 
a supply picked up in the vicinity of 
government buildings. To the donors 
we give thanks and urge a repeat in- 
asmuch as our supply is dwindling 
again owing to the tons of reports de 
manded this time of year. 

Oh, paper clips, rubber bands and 
red tape! Ye symbols of the badge of 
office of so many school executives! 
Of these three great aids to running a 
school, paper clips are, by all odds, the 
most important. 

Properly clipped with memorandums, 


notations and doodles, the bitterest 


letter from a wrathy patron may be 
reduced to innocuous desuetude. An 
office secretary who is a clever clipper 
can get 50 bills audited by the board 
of education during the heated dis. 
cussion over whether the board shall 
assume responsibility for Fanny’s torn 
rayons. 

Reports, complaints, future “to-do’s” 
and past “undones” may be lost for- 
ever by judicious clipping while at the 
public hearing on rising costs; the re- 





flective superintendorial pipe may be 
cleaned and tamped with a paper clip 
whilst the super ponders how he jis | 
going to get out of this one without 
losing his job or his probity. And in 
these days of shortages of zippers, 
thread, buttons and other helpmeets 
the administrative trousers may be 
clipped in strategic places. 

When at long last the school head 
goes to his reward in an insane asylum, 
a pocket of paper clips is dandy for 
making working future 
building programs. 


models _ of 





Correspondents are requested to put 
adequate postage on all packages of 
clips forwarded to Chalk Dust. Our 
board of education stamps are running 
low because of recent educational 
manuscripts that are now going around 


the rejection agencies. 
« 
EPITAPH 


Here lies good Superintendent Dumm 
Whose views were most extreme; 
He felt that his curriculum | 
Was greater than the team. 


A Kappa key he proudly wore 
With all its sapiences; 
Alas! he teaches school no more, 


He failed to mend his fences. 


He sought new ways progressively 
And won some fair renown, 

Untl he tried “activity” 

In a passivistic town. 

He never paused to stop or rest, 

Of work he never tired, 

His daily life was fired with zest. 
At length he, too, was fired. 

Oh, ye who read—take careful heed: 
If you would superintend, 

No matter how you duc k, indeed 
They get you in the end. 


Oh aff rege 
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HERE—ready for immediate ship- 
ment—is a Hobart food machine. 
The very one we hoped to send to 
you, perhaps. 

But it turns out that there’s a 
husky, hungry bunch of fightin’ guys 
that need it worse. So it’s on its way 
to somewhere else entirely—to 
Kiska, maybe, or New Guinea or 
India. To almost any quarter of the 
globe where there’s the problem of 
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CANADA e 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food Preparing Machines 


preparing the food that keeps our 
fighters fit for battle. 
The fact that the American fight- 
ing man of World War II is the 
best-fed soldier in history is one of 
our guarantees of certain victory. 
\nd in this, the familiar Hobart 
oducts naturally play an im- 
pressive part. They, like a// Hobart 
resources, are devoted to Victory— 
are ‘‘on leave of absence”’ until the 
job’s done in the galleys of sub- 
marines and battleships, in field 
kitchens, Army camps, Naval bases, 
Air Corps centers. Yes, and in hos- 
pitals, ashore and afloat, where 
wounded men seek strength to work 
and fight again. 
Meanwhile, because we all have 
the same stake in victory, we know 


obart 





you’ll understand if the Hobart food 
machine we promised you is drafted 
as an addition to the Services’ regu- 
lar requirements. Like everyone 
else, you’ll make do, do without, do 
with what you can get—cheerfully. 
In compensation, we pledge this: 
There’ll be even finer Hobart food 
machines after the war. We’ll de- 
liver yours as soon as possible, 


* * * 


Within the limits of War Froduction Board 
regulations, orders for Hobart Food Pre- 
paring Machines and Dishwashers can be 
accepted when accompanied by proper 
WPB approval. Your local Hobart repre- 
sentative will be glad to provide informa- 
tion regarding the possibility of obtaining 
new equipment to those supplying infor- 
mation regarding their requirements. 


Mfg. Company 
Troy, Ohio 





Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S.A. 


BRAZIL e ENGLAND 


AUSTRALIA © FRANCE 
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Highlights of N.E.A. Convention 


Brought to order by the gavel of 
President Edith B. Joynes, the twenty- 
fourth annual representative assembly of 
the National Education Association con- 
vened in Pittsburgh for a three day ses- 
sion on July 4. Despite war-time travel 
conditions, a near-record attendance of 
more than 1500 delegates was present 
from the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

Noteworthy among the actions of the 
Pittsburgh assembly was the approval 
of a five year program of expansion of 
the association, including plans for en- 
larging its membership from the present 
272,000 to 800,000 by 1949 and the even- 
tual creation of an integrated member- 
ship among national, state and _ local 
teachers’ associations. 

Internal organization of the N.E.A. 
was consolidated by the merger of the 
committee on academic freedom and 
the committee on tenure and by the 
creation of a national advisory commit- 
tee composed of representatives of state 
and local affiliated groups. 

The assembly directed that in the fu- 
ture all standing and joint committees 
should be appointed on a three year or 
five year staggered basis in order to 


achieve continuity in the committee per- 
sonnel. The assembly voiced its approval 
of an amendment to the U. S. Consti- 
tution to establish equality of rights for 
men and women. 


SPEAKERS 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer of Washington, 
D. C., drew attention to the uneven 
educational facilities offered in various 
parts of the nation and urged the adop- 
tion of increased federal aid for schools 
as a necessary means of alleviating sub- 
standard educational conditions. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. commissioner of 
education, proposed an enlargement of 
adult educational opportunities as essen- 
tial to the democratic solution of the 
social and political problems of the pres- 
ent and future. Supt. A. J. Stoddard of 
Philadelphia emphasized the importance 
of the rdle of education in achieving 
and maintaining a just world peace and 
urged his hearers to petition U. S. gov- 
ernmental agencies for the establishment 
of a world educational office for educa- 
tion. 

Francis P. Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, underlined 
the point that security in America will 
await universal free education through- 
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(as have thousands before you) when you see how DEVOPAKE saves time, money 
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out the world. Martin P. Moe, secretary 
of the Montana Education Association, 
spoke in favor of a unification of local, 
state and national educational effort on 
the part of teachers’ associations. A plea 
for raising the standards of the teaching 
profession through improved processes 
of selection and by the encouragement 
of in-service growth was voiced by 
Mabel Studebaker of Erie, Pa., president 
of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. 

Pearl Wanamaker, superintendent of 
public instruction of the state of Wash- 
ington, emphasized the part that educa- 
tors can play in uplifting education 
through the work of their associations, 
Mrs. Joynes, in ‘the president’s address, 
pointed out the need of extending edu- 
cational facilities above and below pres- 
ent age levels and underscored the need 
of additional federal aid for schools. 


DUES RAISED 


The assembly adopted a _ constitu- 
tional amendment increasing annual 
membership dues in the N.E.A. from 
$2 to $3. The assembly also increased 
the number of N.E.A. departments to 
30 by admitting to membership the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The following officers for the year 
1944-45 were elected: president: F. L. 
Schlagle, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Kan.; first vice president: 
Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, principal, William 
Livingston School No. 10, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; treasurer, B. F. Stanton, Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected are: Leonard L. Bowman, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.; L. V. Phillips, Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; Joseph H. Saunders, super- 
intendent of schools, Newpert News, 
Va.; Glenn E. Snow, president, Dixie 
Junior College, St. George. Utah, and 
Emily Tarbell, Syracuse, N. Y.—Lee M. 
THURSTON. 


Postwar School Buildings 


By bringing together school adminis- 
trators, school building specialists, de- 
partmental -specialists and schoolhouse 
architects for a two day session on post- 
war school buildings, July 10 and 11. the 
school of education of Indiana Univer- 
sity contributed significantly to the fu- 
ture of school buildings in that state and 
set a conference pattern that other states 
might do well to emuiate. 

While it was felt that no radical 
changes in building materials and design 
are likely, the need for careful planning 
in anticipation of educational develop- 
ments that will include, among other 
things, a greater emphasis on audio- 
visual aids, an increase in adult educa- 
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WueENn you polish your floors with Sun Ray Steel 
Wool you get one of the nicest, smoothest jobs 
you've ever seen. Even with manpower shortages 
floor maintenance need not suffer with Sun Ray 
Woolers in use. Fewer hands—less experienced 
hands—get more done because of the endurance, 
flexibility and controllability of the steel wool 
strands in orderly placement. Use Sun Ray Wool 
products to accomplish more with less. 





Available now Sun Ray Layer Built pads are big, handy to 
work with and exceptionally economical. When one layer 
is used, it can be folded back, exposing a fresh, new surface. 
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Steel Wool Products 
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Sun Ray Woolers are easy to apply to any disc type floor machine. 
Simply tilt machine and wheel to position over wooler, allowing brush to 
rest centrally on pad. These woolers never roll up or “bunch” or interfere 
in any way with the smooth operation of the floor machine. 
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The Sun Ray Wooler attached to brush . . . ready for the hardest polishing 
job. Their use insures a smoother finish on any waxed floor surface. These 
woolers also aid in doing away, to a remarkable degree, with the slippery 
condition usually associated with waxed floors, 
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tion, changes in point of view on indus- 
trial education, greater training for lei- 
sure time and more widespread use of 
the community facilities within the school 
was strongly stressed. 

“Plan the educational program first 
and build the building around the pro- 
gram” was the advice of several 
speakers. 

Particular care in site selection was 
urged in anticipation of population 
trends; at least five acres is desirable for 
elementary school grounds. The proba- 
bilities of freezing unsatisfactory school 
district patterns for a period of maybe 
fifty years through unwise building in 
the immediate postwar period was 
warned against. 

While all speakers agreed that the 
school plant must be kept expansible 
and flexible in anticipation of future 
changes, they felt it impracticable and 
inadvisable to construct so-called tempo- 
rary buildings with an anticipated life 
of approximately twenty-five years be- 
cause of the upkeep costs and the de- 
mands of fire and health protection. 

Indiana, although interested, is one of 
the twenty or more states that does not 
have a school building division in the 
state department of education. Several 
representatives of such divisions from 
other states were among 150 people who 
came from seven states to attend the 


meeting.—J. W. C. Jr. 


Meeting Called Off 

The convention of the Association of 
School Business Officials, scheduled for 
October 2 to 5 in St. Louis, has been 
canceled. This was done at the request 
of J. M. Johnson, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


Books for Pupils to Keep 

In an effort to develop habits of good 
reading, the board of education of New 
York City is studying a proposal to buy 
paper bound books of approved titles 
from which the pupils might make a 
selection at the end of the year for their 
personal libraries. Because of the paper 
shortage, the proposal will be a postwar 
project. It is hoped to try out the scheme 
on the junior high school level and if it 
works to extend it rapidly to elementary 
schools and senior high schools. The 
books would cost the board from 16 to 
19 cents a volume and at the close of 
each term a pupil would be entitled to 
one book. 


How Public Feels About Schools 

The interviewing staff of the National 
Opinion Research Center asked a nation- 
wide civilian cross section the question: 
“Is there any kind of change you would 
like to see made in the public schools 
today?” 

Ot those who expressed opinions on 


the subject, 44 per cent suggested changes 
in curriculum and teaching methods, 
most often in a direction away from pro- 
gressive education; 23 per cent believed 
improvements can be made in the ad- 
ministration and organization of public 
school education and in the physical 
equipment of schools; 19 per cent 
thought more attention should be paid 
to developing desirable traits and _atti- 
tudes in the areas of character and citi- 
zenship education; 10 per cent stressed 
the need for better qualified and better 
paid teachers, and 4 per cent suggested 
other changes. 

Out of every hundred persons inter- 
viewed, 57 suggested no changes in the 
public schools as they are today. 


"School of Air'’ Goes Overseas 


Service men and women all over the 
world, starting October 9, will be able to 
listen to the science and geography pro- 
grams of the American School of the 
Air brought to them through the co- 
operation of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the War Department’s mo- 
rale service division of the A.S.F. The 
programs, recorded at the time of the 
original broadcasts, will be flown to ap- 
proximately 400 Armed Forces Radio 
Service broadcasting stations which are 
operated for the education, information 
and entertainment of the armed forces. 
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NINE ADVANTAGES OF 


© Braided steel wool strands, be- 
ing interlocked, do not wear 
out easily and last longer. 


e New cutting surfaces appear 
while the pad is being used. 


e The five strand pad does not 
roll or slip on any brush. 


@ Braided strands cut the surface 
at the proper angle. 


® Braid-O-Pad works well on 
both wire or fibre brush. 


© Ready for instant use. 
@ Quickly and easily attached to 


AWEIYEDN 


DEPT. L, 42-24 ORCHARD ST. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. 


om request. The Pioneer Steel Wool Manufacturer 






any disk-type floor machine. 


@ Braid-O-Pad contains more 
usable steel wool. 








© No loss of efficiency during the 
entire life of the pad. 
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Friendly Hand Across the Sea | 


An organization has been formed by 
leading American educators and repre- 
sentatives of 12 foreign nations to raise 
money in this country for the destroyed 
schools of Europe and Asia and to aid 
in the rehabilitation of the teaching pro- 
fessions of the occupied lands. Known 
as the World Education Service Council, 
headed by Dr. Reinhold Schairer of New 
York University and sponsored by the 
U. S. Committee on Educational Re- 
construction, it will serve as a private 
agency. 

A budget of $3,230,000 has been rec 
ommended for the current year and a 
tentative long-range budget of $6,275,000 
for the next three years. The council will 
limit its activities to areas not served by 
the government. 

Seven educational projects have been 
selected as being urgent: (1) establish- 
ment of international teachers’ recreation 
homes in Switzerland and Sweden, with 
others to come later in the liberated 
countries; (2) support of between 4000 
and 5000 schools by contributions of $100 
each: (3) establishment of children’s 
emergency recreation centers and country 
homes for urban children suffering the 
aftermath of the war, which can serve as 
model schools; (4) supplying of 150,000 | 
pupils with kits of school supplies, iach 
as pencils, paper and notebooks, valued | 
at $5 each; (5) supplying of 5000 chests | 
of tools for school workshops and gar- 
dens; (6) donation of 50,000 book par- | 
cels, each valued at $5, the books to be 
donated by elementary and secondary 
school pupils; (7) supplying 4000 ath-| 
letic kits, containing sport equipment and 
clothing, valued at $25 each. 








| 


Poland's Underground Education | 


A special underground organization in | 
Poland, the Underground Ministry of 
Education, directs the teaching carried 
on in the underground school system of 
that country. Thanks to its efforts, Polish 
secondary school and university courses | 


. 
are available and textbooks are being | 
published. 


Education Marches on in Norway 


Word comes of the schools of Norway. 
Children in many communities have 
missed at least one and one half years ol 
schooling during the four years of Ger- 
man occupation. In some cases a child’s 
school day is limited to two hours be 
cause of the shortage of teachers or class- 
room facilities; in some it is only an 
hour, which times includes the interval 
required for the eating of “crisis soup.” 

In cities, the biggest and best schools 
have generally been requisitioned by the 
Germans for use as barracks and hospi- 
tals. Small towns with five or six schools 
have ordinarily been permitted to retain 
only one or two for school use. The 
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A questionnaire was recently sent to 975 users of drawing ink. Of the 
351 replies received, 297 stated that they "found Justrite superior to other 
drawing inks they had used." Thirty-two stated that Justrite was "as good 


as any.’ Thirteen decided that Justrite was not superior to others, and 
nine did not answer the question. Here is a breakdown by the class of user: 
Justrite Drawing Ink No 
was Superior to Others As Good As Not Superior Answer 
Instructors 131 (85% 16 4 4 
Draftsmen 125 (86%, 10 6 4 
Artists 41 (80%, 6 3 ! 


While over 84°/, declared it was the best, over 95°, of all those reply- 
ing said that they were going to continue to buy it. If ove haven't tried 
Justrite Drawing Ink as yet, maybe you're missing something! 


FREE! Large Wall Chart of 
Mechanical Illustrations 


This giant 23x35 inch chart shows many 





MECHANICAL ILLUSTRATION 
of the elementary steps in mechanical a 
drawing, lettering, applied geometry, and 





perspective drawing. Write today on your 
letterhead. 
drawing ink dealer's name. 


Please mention, also, your 





For Your Free Chart 
Write Dept. NS 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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EARED 
TO THE NEEDS 
OF PRE-FLIGHT 


EDUCATION 
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Almost as soon as the new 
educational movement—the 
vital war movement—got | 
under weigh, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 


With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a million 
scale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 
America’s schools started 
coming through. 

These unique knives meet 
this war need for a never- 
say-die cutting tool. They 
are available in 8 blade 
shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
410-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 


XCACTO KNIFE 
XCACTO KNIFE 






























KIT NO. 62— 





Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades. 
$2.00 













KIT NO. 82—Fur- | 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, i2 blades 
and fitted wooden 
GBD cececrenicnnl $3.50 
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| others have been stripped of equipment. | 


In cases where compensation has been 
obtained, new equipment could not be 
procured. 

School terms are interrupted frequently 


by fuel shortages and the arrests of teach- | 


ers, some of whom are shipped off to do 
labor service. 
In some communities more than 80 


per cent of the children have to attend | 


classes in private homes, halls, stores, or 


almost anywhere and have no desks or | @ 


equipment. School principals are unable 
to maintain supervision and have to rely 
on personal reports from teachers. The 


| children have difficulty in getting to and 
| from their classrooms and there are fre- 


quently clothing problems. They show 
the effects of malnutrition. Many are 
worried about parents and relatives who 


have been arrested or who have fled. 
| 


One Norwegian educator, recently ar- 
rived in London, states that despite all 
handicaps the schools are carrying on 
with a strength born of a more intimate 
relationship between teachers and pupils 
and a “good, patriotic anti-Nazi spirit.” 


Russian Schools Reopening 


This year 25,000 teachers were grad- | 
uated from Russian pedagogical insti- | 


tutes, which is twice as many as were 
graduated last year. About half of them 
will be assigned to work in the liberated 
regions where 2500 will be 
opened in 1944. Seven hundred teachers 
are leaving for the Kalinin region where 
500 new schools are opening, and 540 
are being sent to Stalingrad. 


schools 


Awards for French to Be Resumed 

The Metropolitan chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, New York City, announces that 
since the armies of liberation are now 
fighting in France, it will resume its 
award of silver medals for excellence in 
French language and culture to pupils 
in New York City’s high schools. The 
awards were discontinued when France 
fell in 1940. They will now be pre- 
sented through the association by the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion. 





Coming Meetings 


September 6-12—Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. 

October 26, 27—Colorado State Teachers 
Convention, Denver, Pueblo, Grand Junc- 
tion. 


| October 26, 27—Minnesota Education Asso- 


ciation, St. Paul. 


| November 5-11—American Education Week. 


November 9-!|—New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 


November 17, |18—Food Service 
Conference, Cleveland. 


Directors 














Put modern fence protection first for 
your school after the war. Fence pro- 
vides essential protection for school 


children, protects against trespassers 
and vandals, and improves the appear- 
ance of school property. As before, 
Continental Chain Link Fence will be 
modern in every detail and fully adapt- 
able to your site. It will still be the only 
Chain Link fence with fabric of KONIK 


steel . . . rust resistant clear through. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo Indiana 






NTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
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Commodore in Avon, O., classroom. 





Plan now for post-war schoolroom lighting 


and plan for the eyesight 


protection of the COMMODORE 


Look at the smooth, even light in this schoolroom. 
It comes from Wakefield COMMODORES. 


If you’re interested in this kind of eyesight pro- 
tection for your pupils, now or post war, get the 
COMMODORE into your plan. It provides 86%, 
of the light from the bare bulb . . . according to 
test of impartial Electrical Testing Laboratories. 
Soft, diffused light that means easier seeing for 
young eyes and old. Custodians report that main- 
tenance is easy, since the Plaskon reflector cleans 
readily, is light and safe to handle. Note: the 
COMMODORE is still available for essential use 

. if your budget permits 
action now. Write for details. 


And for postwar, remember 
Wakefield also makes top-notch 
fluorescent units, suitable for BUY WAR BONDS 
school use. FOR VICTORY 


BRASS COMPANY 














The Chancellor Livingston High School Library, Hudson, N. Y. Tooker & Marsh, 
irchitects, New York City. Gaylords’ worked with the architects and school officials 
from the time the plans were being prepared. 
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GAYLORD pros. ine. Socios. cour 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


Pe miiFimuc ti litmii Mm Ciwem tuiieieiie 


More Efficient, More Inviting Libraries 





> Gaylord Bros., with 52 years of 
designing and manufacturing li- 
brary furniture and supplies to 
their credit, are ever ready to co- 
operate with architects and school 
executives in the preparation of 
projects for libraries and library 
buildings. 


> This cooperation, which begins 
in the blueprint stage, is particu- 
larly appropriate at this time, when 
so much earnest effort is being de- 
voted to make our postwar librar- 
ies more in harmony with the 
important function they perform 
in serving the needs of the com- 
munity. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





School Lunch Program Continues 


After careful consideration by both 
House and Senate, Congress again pro- 


vided June 28 for the continuance 
of federal assistance to school lunch 
programs. 


The fund, $50,000,000, will be ad- 
ministered through the office of dis- 
tribution, W.F.A. The money will be 


used to reimburse sponsors of participat- 
ing school lunch programs for part of 
their food costs and to distribute foods 
purchased under market price-support 
programs for immediate use or for 
processing for future use in school 
lunches. 

The amount of reimbursement to a 
school will be determined by the school’s 





TO INSURE CONCENTRATION 
IN CLASSROOMS — 


Kill Noise at its Source! 


WELL-KNOWN SCIENTIST tells us 
A that noise, even when we are not 
outwardly conscious of it, will make 
our muscles more tense, blood pres- 
sure higher. This means more fatigue, 
less concentration. That’s why noise 
control becomes so important in to- 
day’s overcrowded schools. 


Today it costs less than you think 
to enjoy the benefits of scientific acous- 
tical treatment, not only in the noise 
centers of your school, but in the class- 
rooms, too. For Johns- Manville has 
recently developed two highly effi- 
cient, extremely economical acous- 
tical materials. 

Known as Fibretex and Fibretone, 
they come in unusually attractive 12" 


JM 
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Johns-Manville 


Pioneers in Sound Control 


square panels, as illustrated. They are 
factory-painted, ready for instant use. 
Cost little to maintain—can be painted 
without lessening their acoustical 
properties. Investigate! Send for illus- 
trated brochure on ‘‘Sound Control,”’ 
address: Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


fenfo fa) fPSex mie 
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need, the amount spent for food and the 
type of lunch served. In no case will 
the payment exceed 9 cents for each 
complete meal. The amount of food 
donated to a school will not exceed the 
quantity the school indicates it can use 
efficiently in serving an adequate noon 
meal. 

The program will operate substantially 
as it has during the past school year, 
Sponsoring groups, such as local school 
authorities, civic clubs or nonprofit asso- 
ciations, may obtain an application by 
writing to the nearest office of distribu- 
tion in their state. The information 
given on the application will determine 
whether or not assistance will be granted 
and the rate of reimbursement. Spon- 
sors of approved programs enter into an 
agreement with the office of distribution 
and subsequently submit claims for re- 
imbursement for food purchased and 
used in lunches served to children at 
school, along with a monthly report of 
operations. 

Any public, private or parochial school 
of high school level or under, operated 
not for profit, is eligible for participa- 
tion. Since there is a limit on the total 
federal expenditure for this program, 
only those programs that cannot operate 
adequately without federal assistance 
will be approved for reimbursement, 
The total allocation of federal funds for 
a state will depend upon school enroll- 
ment and needs. 


Job Counseling for Veterans 

will be estab- 
lished at colleges and universities to 
provide job counseling and arrange for 
vocational training and rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, administrator of veterans’ affairs 
and administrator of the retraining and 
reemployment administration of the Of 
fice of War Mobilization, announced 
recently. The first of the proposed cen- 
ters will be opened at the College of the 
City of New York. 

Eligible veterans who apply for voca- 
tional rehabilitation will be assisted by 
the best qualified counselors in the coun- 
try free of charge; they will obtain a 
counseling service which would cost 
civilians $75 per person. The best mod- 
ern technics in counseling will be used. 

The selection of educational institu- 
tions as centers for vocational counsel 
will not limit the training of veterans 
to courses in those institutions, General 
Hines explained. Veterans will be trained 
in various types of occupations includ- 
ing professional, technical, managerial, 
agricultural, clerical, sales and_ service 
occupations; trades; industrial, skilled 
and semi-skilled labor. Training will be 
given in appropriate educational institu- 
tions and trade schools, in apprentice- 
ships or on the job in shops, industrial 
plants and commercial establishments. 


Rehabilitation centers 
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Water Heater Restrictions Eased 
Limited production of electric water 
heaters for civilian use has been ap- 
proved, W.P.B. stated July 4. New 
quotas have been established for non- 
electric water heaters and restrictions on 
manufacture or fabrication of metal 
jackets for water heaters have been elim- 
inated because paperboard jackets proved 
unsatisfactory and paper is scarce. Order 
L-185 was amended for these changes. 


Slide Rules Available 


Most models of slide rules can now 
be obtained without preference ratings 
and in the near future all models are 
expected to be similarly available, ac- 
cording to an official of the schools and 
colleges section, W.P.B. 

The production of and demand for 
precision slide rules having a list price 
of $7.50 or more have now reached a 
point where further scheduling is un- 
necessary and the W.P.B. is no longer 
allotting and them. 

Schools should place their orders as 
usual without ratings. If it is then 
found that a preference rating is neces- 
sary, the school should file form WPB- 
541 with the nearest W.P.B. field office 


scheduling 


Lumber Still Scarce 


Schools and all other lumber 
from mayor industrial consumers to 1n- 


users 


dividuals will have to get along with less 
lumber, the W.P.B. said July 7. The 
over-all control of lumber established by 
Order L-335, as amended June 23, af- 
fects all.lumber users. To meet military 
requirements for the third quarter of 
1944, W.P.B. issued July 3 five direc- 
tions to L-335. The directions cover spe- 
cified species and provide that sawmills 
over certain sizes give military orders 
precedence, except those rated AAA, up 
to specified percentages of their antici 
pated monthly shipments. 


Domestic Ice Refrigerators 


Domestic ice refrigerator production 
quotas totaling 128,175 units for the 
third quarter of 1944 have been assigned 


to 21 manufacturers, W.P.B. announced 


July 1. Production in the second quarter 
totaled 181,655 units. Ice refrigerators 


are available without purchase permit. 


Heating Equipment 

The plumbing and heating division, 
W.P.B., called attention July 1 to the 
fact that L-79, the general order con- 
trolling distribution of plumbing and 
heating equipment, requires special au 
thorization for the purchase of commer 
cial cooking and dishwashing equip 
ment, stokers with a capacity in excess 
of 60 pounds per hour, oil burners of 
type, extended surface 

equipment, furnaces, boilers, 
heaters, range boilers and cast 
iron tubular radiators. 


the domestic 
heating 
water 
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The requirement has not been 
changed by the recent amendment to 
L-41 providing for the installation of 
heating and combustion control equip- 
ment within certain cost limits. 

Equipment, including thermostats, 
barometric regulators and limit controls, 
that has been released for unrestricted 
sale as part of the fuel conservation pro- 
gram is included under the provisions 
of the amended L-41. The revised con- 
struction order permits installation of 
such equipment without prior approval 
where the total cost of installation, in- 
cluding the cost of the equipment, does 
not exceed $25,000 and where the cost 

































of installation, excluding the cost of the 
equipment, does not exceed $5000. 


New Plan for Truck Rationing 


W.P.B. on July 1 turned over to the 
Office of Defense Transportation the re- 
sponsibility for distributing new trucks 
and other commercial vehicles to essen- 
tial users. It is expected that the new 
rationing plan under ODT General Or- 
der 44 will result in more expeditious 
handling of applications for such ve- 
hicles. As in the past, applications must 
establish the need for the vehicles in 
essential transportation; this requirement 
will not be relaxed by the transfer. 





A SAFE Cleaner 
for ANY Floor 


UT Floor-San to work and 
watch your floor cleaning 
problems vanish! For Floor- 
San gives youthorough clean- 
ing—with guaranteed safety 
—no matter where it’s used! 
You can use Floor-San on 
rubber tile, asphalt tile, 
terrazzo, wood, linoleum or 
any other flooring. 
Floor-San gives true clean- 
liness because the powerful 
ingredients quickly pene- 
trate the dirt film and float 
the dirt to the surface. 
Floor-San has received the 
approval ofthe Rubber Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. It is also endorsed by 
asphalt tile manufacturers. 
Such approval means that 
Floor-San is mild... won't 
discolor... won’t run colors. 
Remember, Floor-San 
maintains a// floors. No need 
for special cleansers. So or- 
der Floor-San now and save 
time, money and flooring. 





Otnvin HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


THE HUNTINGTON 48 LABORATORIES INC 


Tenonte 





LOOK-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 
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Operators of commercial motor ve- 
hicles were warned by O.D.T. that the 
manner in which they operate and main- 
tain their vehicles in conformity with 
good maintenance practices may be a 
factor in determining whether or not 
they are entitled to new equipment. 
There continues to be evidence that 
many trucks and tires are being abused 
and prematurely worn out by some truck 
operators. 


Veterans’ Vocational Training 

As of May 31 some 19,000 war vet- 
erans had applied for vocational training 
through the Veterans Administration, an 


official of this agency said in an inter- 
view July 6. 

Of this number, about 2400 were 
already in training; 1432 applicants 
were awaiting induction into vocational 
training; approximately 10,000 have been 
denied as ineligible or have been de- 
ferred and some have already terminated 
their training. 

The Veterans Administration expects 
vocational training to become increasing- 
ly important as the war continues and 
in the postwar period. At present most 
discharged veterans prefer to obtain im- 
mediate employment, particularly in war 
production fields where pay is good. 
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SIZE 
52 x 40 inches 





Beautifully Colored 
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Distance 
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in order to be alert, 


They come in Sets or Individual 


144 different titles. 


© magnon ny these charts children can be taught the qualities required 
informative, 

Mountings. 
History, Modern and Early European History, Medieval and Ancient History. 
Write for descriptive literature to make your selection. 
These Maps Edited by ROLLA MILTON TRYON, Ph. D., formerly of the 
History Dept. of the University of Chicago. 


nation. 


World 


citizens of a free 
American 


effective 
History, 





§ ig son Charts are printed in 
colors to emphasize safety 
healthful living. Also, the results of 


Modern Teaching Aids. 
Set No. CY-22-ZHG 


Skeleton and Joints 
Muscular System 
Cireulatory System 
Digestive System 
Nervous System 
Ear, Nose and Throat First 
Organs of Excretion 
Teeth and Their Care 
Eyes and Their Care 
Foods and Vitamins 
Lymphatic System 
Effects of Nicotine 
Effects of Aleohol 


Organs of Sense 


cable Diseases 


Spread) 


Prevention) 


(RAMS Mealth and Hygiene Charts 


Ideal for Physical Fitness Programs 


attractive 
habits 


habits are contrasted with the results of bad 
habits. They are offered in complete Sets as 
described at the right. Order direct from this 
advt. for quick delivery. Or write for Catalog 
MA 148 featuring this and other Cram’s 1944 


House Fly and Mosquito 
Bacteria and Communi- 


First Aid (Respiration) 
Aid (Bandaging) 
Posture (Foot Hygiene) 
Posture (Positions) 
Tuberculosis (Cause and 


Tuberculosis (Cure and 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


School Maps, Atlases, Globes and Teaching Aids Since 1867 
Dept. Sch. 12 — 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





and 
good 























CY-22-ZHG 
eae $43.00 
Printed on heavy paper mounted 


in chart head on floor stand glider 
base. Shipping Weight, 22 pounds. 
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Rules on Musicians’ Union Ban 


The National War Labor Board, June 
16, ordered the American Federation of 
Musicians, A.F.L., to withdraw its ban 
on the making of phonograph records 
and transcriptions which had been jp 
effect since August 1942. At the same 
time W.L.B. ordered the union and the 
three companies involved in the board’s 
case to negotiate on a method of dis. 
tributing a fund to be set up through 
payments by the companies, with arbi- 
tration as the final step in case the 
parties fail to agree. The companies in- 
volved are the National Broadcasting 
Company, Radio Recording Division; 
Columbia Recording Corporation, and 
the R.C.A. Victor Division of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 


Encourages Cattle Raising 


A plan announced June 29 provides 
that members of American fighting 
forces will receive the choicest meats, 
including beef, pork, lamb and mutton, 
produced by 2,000,000 young American 
farmers. 

The plan has been set up by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the U. S. Office 
of Education and the O.P.A. working 
with the Quartermaster Corps of the 
U. S. Army. 

Price control and_ rationing had 
threatened to discourage 4-H Club boys 
and members of the Future Farmers of 
America in the raising of a superior 
quality of livestock, but certain changes 
have been made to permit farm boys 
to go on with this activity without be- 
ing hampered by ceiling prices. 

An arrangement worked out with the 
Quartermaster General’s Office permits 
youthful growers of livestock to stipulate 
that sponsors, who bid in their animals, 
shall have them slaughtered and, pro- 
vided they pass federal meat inspection 
standards, routed to the Army for con- 
sumption by soldiers, sailors, marines 
and coast guardsmen. No ration points 
are involved for the buyer of the animal 
in such transactions. 


Venture in Business Education 

The University of Pennsylvania started 
a project June 19 which will serve as 
a model for a nationwide training pro- 
gram to be carried on in an estimated 
50 colleges and universities in different 
parts of the country, according to John 
M. Hancock, chairman of the joint con- 
tract termination board. 

The opening of a contract settlement 
training program for 90,000 war con- 
tractors and 10,000 government repre- 
sentatives predicates a new venture in 
business education. The government 
representatives and the contractors will 
sit in the same classrooms and_ be 
trained together. 

Instructors for the University of 
Pennsylvania course will include not 
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only representatives of the local pro- 
curement agencies who have specialized 
in contract settlement but also members 
of the university faculty who have taken 
a special course in contract settlement 
problems. The program was worked out 
in cooperation with the E.S.M.W.T. di- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education. 


G.I. Bill of Rights 

With the signing by the President of 
the “G.I. Bill of Rights,” immediate 
action was taken for implementing this 
legislation which already affects a mil- 
lion men and women, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration announced June 26. 

Functionally, the duties and respon- 
sibilities under the act, with the excep- 
tion of those pertaining to employment 
of veterans, are distributed among exist- 
ing Veterans Administration agencies or 
services. Administration of the educa- 
tional benefits is being assigned to the 
same general jurisdiction that is now 
administering vocational rehabilitation 
training for the disabled under Public 
Law No. 16, 78th Congress. 

Cooperation with existing public 
and private agencies is being carried out 
in the administration of the education 
and other benefits provided by the act. 
Governors of the several states have been 
requested to supply lists of approved 
educational and training institutions in 
their states. For temporary purposes and 
immediate approval of education or 
training all schools and institutions of 
recognized standing will be accepted. 
Other procedures are being developed so 
that a veteran may enter training with 
the least possible delay. 


Food Allotment Applications 


The O.P.A. authorized rationing 
boards June 28 to give schools and other 
institutions more time for filing applica- 
tions for allotments of rationed foods, if 
they cannot compile the information re- 
quired in the fifteen days allowed. 
may now extend institutional 
users’ time for filing applications to any 
length required, except that the filing 
time shall not be extended beyond the 
first thirty days of the allotment period. 


Joards 


More Material for Galvanized Ware 


Restrictions in the manufacture of 
galvanized ware for civilians have been 
liberalized: in an amendment to L-30-a, 
June 21. More iron and steel are per- 
mitted, restrictions on types of iron and 
steel are removed, size and gauge restric- 
tions are eased. 

Eight classes of galvanized ware items 
may now be made for civilians: garbage 
and ash cans; pails, buckets and tubs; 
washtubs; wash boilers; storage cans for 
petroleum products; fire shovels; fun 
nels; coal hods and scuttles. 

A large backlog of demand on some 
of these items means that only a small 
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proportion of the demand can be met 
any time soon. Moreover the manufac- 
turers’ ability to produce galvanized 
ware at the permitted rate will be con- 
tingent upon the availability of materials 
and noninterference with war work. 


Meal Prices Not Frozen 
A national restaurant regulation ef- 


fective July 1, placing the April 1943 
freeze of restaurant prices on a nation- 
wide basis, does not affect school-oper- 
ated eating places. An O.P.A. statement 
of June 30 exempts from the new reg- 
ulations eating and drinking places op- 
erated by schools, colleges, universities 


or other educational institutions, frater- 
nities or associations that are primarily 
for the convenience or accommodation 
of students and faculty and are not for 
profit. 


Instructions for Filing WPB-617 


Schools normally using WPB-617 to 
obtain permission under Order L-41 to 
acquire or construct facilities were ad- 
vised June 24 by W.P.B. to follow the 
revised instructions for the filing of the 
form. The change in instructions is as 
follows: 

All WPB-617 applications, except 
those specifically indicated for filing else- 








Vestal’s VICTORY SEAL is the logical answer to pro- 
tecting your Gymnasium Floor under wartime condi- 
tions. VICTORY SEAL gives wood floors a tough, 
attractive, long-lasting finish, plus slip-proof safety, at 
truly economical purchase and maintenance costs. In 
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where, are now to be filed with the local 
W.P.B. field office. Applications for cer- 
tificates of necessity, when tax amortiza- 
tion privileges are requested, which are 
filed simultanéously with the WPB-617 
applications, will likewise be filed with 
the local W.P.B. field office. 
Applications involving grants of fed- 
eral funds, however, will continue to be 


filed with W.P.B. in Washington. 


Essential Repair Parts Scarce 

Repair parts for refrigeration and air- 
conditioning equipment are dangerously 
low. The general refrigeration and air- 
conditioning industry advisory com- 


mittee has recommended that W.P.B. 
expedite processing of form WPB-547; 
that a higher rating be made available 
to the industry for obtaining production 
materials for making the necessary re- 
pair parts; that certain regulations be 
relaxed to take care of seasonal demands 
for repair parts. 


Too Many Illiterates 

Rejections for educational deficiency 
exceed casualties caused by the enemy, 
according to the May bulletin of the 
Selective Service System. The total 
American war casualties as of the last 
official announcement prior to June 6 





in Modern Training Methods 


Improvements in teaching methods 
are the result of common sense 
evolution. Our armed forces eagerly 
utilized the audio-visual aids that progressive 
educators had found so effective. Our 
schools, in turn, are learning valuable 
lessons from the gigantic U. S. film training 
program. The inevitable result will be—better 
teaching! 


the war program. But after V-Day—AMPRO 
will use its added skill to aid the 
evolutionary changes in teaching methods. 
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were 201,454; those rejected for failure 
to pass Army intelligence tests have 
numbered about 240,000. Adequate 
educational programs, the bulletin says, 
and the enforcement of compulsory 
school laws during the decade before 
the war would have provided the 
equivalent of 15 additional divisions. 





POSTWAR EDUCATION | 





New Senior College for Adults 

A new kind of senior college to be 
launched by the New School for Social 
Research in New York City is announced 
by Alvin Johnson, director. It is de- 
signed especially for adults, 25 years of 
age or over, and will offer a liberal arts 
curriculum leading to the B.A. degree. 
It is an outgrowth of the adult educa- 
tion work which the New School has 
been carrying on for twenty-five years 
and which will continue as usual. 

The new program is expected to attract 
returning veterans who may have had 
two or three years of college training but 
are reluctant to return to their former 
colleges. The new senior college will 
offer courses peculiarly adapted to mature 
students, including the social sciences and 
the liberal arts away from which students 
have been progressively drifting for some 
years. 


Postwar Rush to Colleges 

A college and university enrollment of 
2,000,000 by 1948, as compared with 
750,000 this year, is predicted by Ernest 
C. Miller, registrar of the University of 
Chicago and president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, who 
foresees the need for an overhauling of 
college entrance machinery to meet new 
demands. 

New students will be more mature 
than those now entering, he believes, and 
they will not be interested in course 
credits and degrees. Placement tests will 
have to substitute for high school cred- 
its, especially for veterans who have 
studied under the military program and 
each student will have to be treated in- 
dividually. 


Teacher Training Reorganized 

Western Reserve University has reor- 
ganized its teacher training program. 
Hereafter the school of education will be 
responsible for all instruction in profes- 
sional courses in education, a responst- 
bility which was heretofore divided 
among five colleges. 

Entrance tests will be given by the 
school of education, which will also cer- 
tify degrees at the completion of stu- 
dents’ training. Placement of graduates 
will be directed by the university place- 
ment office. 

President Winfred G. Leutner states 
that the new organization of the teacher 
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training program conforms with the re- 
quirements of school superintendents and 
state directors of education. “Further- 
more,” he said, “it is now accepted that 
the marked upward swing in the birth 
rate will increase school attendance five 
or six years hence and so will emphasize 
the present serious shortage of teachers. 
It is the duty of the university to 
strengthen its position in teacher training 
by unifying and simplifying the admin- 
istration of its program.” 





SUMMER COURSES 


Rural Education Conference 





A conference on education in rural 
communities will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago August 21 to 25, open 
without fee to members of state depart- 
ments of education; administrative ofh- 
cers and faculty members of higher in- 
stitutions; county superintendents; teach- 
ers, supervisors and administrators of 
elementary and high schools located in 
nonindustrial communities; agricultural 
extension workers and all others inter 
ested in rural education. 

The theme of the 
“Emerging Educational 
Rural Communities.” Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Floyd W. 
Reeves, director of the rural education 
project of the university, Chicago 37. 


conference is 
Problems of 





ADMINISTRATION 


Teachers’ Day Is September || 





By resolution adopted at the first con 
ference of ministers and directors of 
education of the American republics 
held in Panama last fall, September 11 
of each year will be celebrated as 
Teachers’ Day. In schools and commu- 
nities throughout the Americas, the day 
will be marked by expressions of grati- 
tude for the important tasks that teach- 
ers perform. 

September 11 was chosen becayse it 
marks the anniversary of the death in 
1888 of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
founder of the first normal school in 
South America, friend of Horace Mann, 
president of Argentina and constant 
fighter for democracy. In schools not 
open on September 11, it is suggested 
that communities carry on. 


Proposes Student Financing Plan 


That a plan should be evolved whereby 
the university student can finance his 
own education completely is the belief of 
Wilbur C. Munnecke, vice president of 
the University of Chicago. 

To make this possible, a university 
should establish a revolving fund out of 
endowment, make loans from that fund, 
arrange the loan so that the student be 
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gins to pay interest when he has com- 
pleted his education and pays it only for 
five years. He should then pay the prin- 
cipal as well as interest until the loan is 
liquidated, with five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty year payment plans available. 
This is a plan, according to Mr. Mun- 
necke, “whereby a university would ac- 
tually be investing in itself.” 


Will Not Accept Resignations 


The board of education at Great Bend, 
Kan., has followed the example of the 
school systems at Hutchinson and Dodge 
City, Kan., by voting not to accept any 


more resignations from teachers in view 
of the critical situation in the hiring of 
personnel for the coming term. 


To Study Education in Virginia 


The governor of Virginia has com- 
pleted the membership of the legislative 
commission empowered to make a study 
of public education by naming the fol- 
lowing: chairman, George H. Denny, 
Lexington, former president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University; G. Guy 
Via, head of the apprenticeship school 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company; Inga Olla Helseth, 





PLANNING ASSISTANCE 





School architects, administrators and teachers are studying present day school 
facilities and contemplating postwar demands. They are fully aware of the academic 
and vocational training our returning soldiers will need. They know these men must 
be given every opportunity and facility for again becoming useful and happy citizens. 
To meet tomorrow's educational challenge careful and thoughtful planning, with 
relation to existing school facilities and the acquisition of additional or new accom- 
modations, is required. Sheldon's 24-page brochure, visualizing many of the advance- 
ments expected in tomorrow's schools, is yours for the asking. In this brochure you - 
will find ideas which we believe will stimulate thinking and simplify your planning 


problems. 


Write for your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & CQO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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professor of education at the College of 
William and Mary; Katherine M. An- 
‘ thony, professor of education and direc- 
tor of elementary training schools at 
Madison College; senate members: 
A. E. S. Stephens of Smithfield and 
Mosby G. Perrow Jr. of Lynchburgh; 
house of delegates members: G. Edmond 
Massie of Richmond, E. F. Yates of Pow- 
hatan and C. C. Louderback of Stanley. 


Good Use for Old Estates 


An appeal to American communities 
to survey some of the estates, larger 
homes and other properties in their 
neighborhoods and ascertain their suita- 


bility for community recreation centers 
is made by the National Recreation As- 
sociation in a pamphlet entitled “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful” obtainable from the 
association’s headquarters, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 10. 

The National Recreation Association 
offers its advisory services to communi- 
ties desirous of developing the effective 
use of homes and estates no longer use- 
ful to their owners. The pamphlet de- 
scribes one such project in Wheeling, 
W. Va., in which a 750 acre farm was 
left to the city and is now known as 
Oglebay Park; it is one of the largest 
community centers in the country. 
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REHABILITATE SCHOOL BUSES 


Get Them Ready now with 


The lives of children depend upon your 
equipment and drivers. Make sure your 
buses have Thornton Automatic-Locking 
Differentials . . . for greater driving safety 
.. . for maintenance of trip schedules. 


. easily installed . . . quickly 
this differential stops spin- 
ning of one wheel which normally stalls a 
vehicle on ice, in deep snow, mud, sand or 
soft shoulders, because both wheels must 


Thornton-equipped buses outperform 


Investigate features and advantages. 


Available with—Limitation Order Certificate L-158. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Literature in American Education. Reprint in 
booklet form of an article prepared by a specia] 
committee of the commission on trends in edy- 
eation of the Modern Language Association of 
America, sounding a call to cleave to the 
“things of the mind,’”’ a plea for the validity 








of literary studies in American Education. 
Baltimore 1, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
A Brooklyn Bridge to Morrisville. By Ralph 


C. Benedict. A report on the second farm labor 
project at Morrisville, N. Y., of Brooklyn Col- 
lege stressing the educational significance of 
work experience and group living in a rural 
setting for a group of urban students. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Brooklyn College. 


You and Your Engine. By Laura Oftedal. 
\ 32 page nutrition reader illustrated in color 
for children in the middle grades. This is one 
part of a Teaching Kit on Nutrition for Ble 
mentary Schools, the other parts of which are 
a small chart, ‘““The Foods I Eat,’’ to be filled 
out by each child before reading the booklet; a 
work folder, “My Daily Food Record,” to be 
filled out after reading the booklet; a folder, 
“Suggestions for Teachers.’"’ Chicago 5: Na- 
tional Live Stock and | eat Board, 407 South 
Dearborn Street. 


Manual for War-Time Food Storage, Prepara- 
tion and Serving Facilities. An outline of pol- 
icies that should be followed in selecting food 
storage, cooking and serving facilities under 
current W.P.B. rulings, for cafeteria and res- 
taurant owners and those charged with selecting 
equipment for mass feeding in defense plants, 
schools, hotels and so on. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Division, War Production Board, 

“np.” 


Conservation 
2505 Temporary 


Planning School Buildings for Community 
Recreation Use. A leaflet issued jointly by the 
National Recreation Association and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators giv- 
ing basic principles of planning and suggestions 
for carrying them out, based on successful ex- 
perience. New York City 10: National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Virgil Stinebaugh has been named su- 
perintendent of schools of Indianapolis, 
succeeding the late DeWitt S. Morgan. 
Mr. Stinebaugh was superintendent and 
later acting superintendent. 


Howard S. McDonald, deputy super- 
intendent of schools, San Francisco, has 
been named superintendent of schools in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding the late 
L. John Nuttall Jr. 


Gilbert S. Willey, director of the de- 
partment of instruction, Denver public 
schools, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of elementary edu- 
cation to succeed Rufus H. Palmer, who 
died June 7. Roy A. Hinderman will 
take over the directorship of the depart- 
ment of instruction along with his work 
as director of research and vocational 
education. Russell K. Britton has been 
appointed supervisor of vocational edu- 
cation. 

William Daniel Asfahl, superintendent 
of schools at Delta, Colo., has been 
named principal of University Park 
School and professor of education and 
director of teacher placement at the Uni- 
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ae versity of Denver. He succeeds Dr. Irwin Samuel Atherton Middleton of Cen- County, Virginia. He has been principal 
O. Addicott, now superintendent of treville, Md., has been named as suc- of the high school at Saltville, Va., since 

as schools at Fresno, Calif. cessor to George S. Hamilton as head- 1931. 

in Elwin F. Towne, principal of Traip ~ow of St. Paul's School for Boys, C. E. Steeples of Boone, lowa, has 

‘al Academy, Kittery, Me., has been elected | altimore. Mr. Hamilton is entering the been named county superintendent of 

¥ superintendent of schools at Hamilton, insurance field. Lee County, lowa, succeeding L. G. 

the Mass. Charles E. Elkema resigned the super- Haase, who has been elected assistant 

- Erdman Harris, chairman of the de- intendency at Wallingford, Conn., when Superintendent of schools at Fort Madi- 

ry. partment of religion at Lawrenceville the board of education failed to restore Son, lowa. 

bh Preparatory School, Lawrenceville, N. J., fully a cut made in his salary last year. Principals 

: y j 

~~ succeeds C. O. Page as headmaster of W. A. Gilchrist has been named pf 
— 2. GA. -ademvy ‘tte y . A. 1n- 

h | oe ee, Taree ; County Superintendents cipal of Estacada High School, Rested. 

a Derwood A. Newman, head of the Raymond M. Buchanan is the new Ore., having resigned the superintend- 

| schools at Abington, Mass., has resigned county superintendent of schools, Smyth ency at Sutherlin, Ore. 

lal. to accept the position of superintendent 

m at Needham, Mass. 

= J. J. Ver Beek, superintendent of 

led schools at Byron Center, Mich., has gone 

‘ to Henry and Glenside Schools, Muske- 


ler gon, Mich., as superintendent. N. D. 






































> Burt, former principal, succeeds Mr. Ver 
| Beek at Byron Center. 
ra- Charles E. Teach has been recently re- 
_ elected to his fifth four-year term as 
der superintendent of schools, San Luis 
oon Obispo, Calif. 
wy The Very Rev. Dr. Thomas A. Law- 
rd, less has been named rector of Salesianum 
Catholic High School for Boys, Wilming- 
ity | ton, Del., succeeding the Very Rev. Dr. 
o Joseph L. McCoy, who has completed his 
riv- six year canonical term in the post. 
) 
on Thomas W. Davis, former principal 
- | of the high school at Conemaugh, Pa., 
has been named superintendent of schools 
ail at Nanty Glo, Pa. He fills the post va 
cated by the death of Charles H. Bowers 
on Easter morning. 
ee 
} W. L. Angell, school administrator at 
! Clara City, Minn., has been named su 
7 perintendent of schools of Nome, Alaska. 
lis, | C. M. Ogren, former principal of the 
an. county high school at Glendive, Mont., 
nd is the new superintendent of schools at 
| Forsyth, Mont. This “Dustless” brush is self-moistening. It has a metal 
os Lawrence A. Peakes is the new super reservoir which is easily filled with kerosene, or 
Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweeping fluid. As the 
as intendent of schools of Rumford and brush sweeps the fluid filters through the center row of 
in Hanoy er, Me. He succeeds L. E. Wil- tufts, making the best kind of sweeping compound out 
ate liams, retired. Mr. Peakes has been su of dust on the floor. Independent tests by Health Au- 
perintendent of the Mexico, Andover, thorities for a large number of schools have proved that 
de, Byron and Rosbury union, Maine. this brush removes 97 per cent more dust from air 
. : “ : ; than other sweeping methods. 
me Stanley C. Norem of Marmarth, N. D., 2 view of qnetel The “Dustless” brush also makes for faster and easier 
su has been elected superintendent of the reservior, showing jets sweeping and is constructed to outlast ordinary brushes 
lu school system at Plentywood, Mont. pw ge Bnet three to one. Tufts are not just stapled but hand drawn 
ne ) Robert H. Black, acting director of conpotti aelecm into block with rust-resistant wire. They cannot come 
rill idult education, has been made assistant aes ope ee ay ie ele — rena steel ee cat 
rt l= : stn er jeagtnens the ume De clinched all around the block to prevent splitting. Handle 
rk superintendent of schools, Hartford, pa, BO. fable is instantly reversible and sdinianstols to idlehe decking. 
al Conn. : | peas oaphwe le o There is a “Dustless” brush for every kind of floor. For 
en Fulton Gale, superintendent of schools ife of the brush. complete information and prices, write direct to factory: 
he. at Moscow, Ida., has gone to Anaconda, Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 528 North 22nd Street, 
Mont., as school administrator. W. K. Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
ia Dwyer of Anaconda has retired. ” 
ev: Wilfred H. Graves, principal of the sea 7} D if 
ote high school at Weehawken, N. J., has ipa. {/ Wau, CE WS. CSs 
} been named superintendent of township _—— 
= schools, Union City, N. a 5 R U 5 H c ° M PANY 
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Gerald Wallace is the new principal 
of the junior high school at Boise, Ida. 
Harold M. Hines, the former principal, 
has become men’s counsellor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Dr. Ross L. Neagley of Newtown, Pa., 
is the new principal of Mount Pleasant 
School, Wilmington, Del. 


Carl S. Paige of Norwood, N. Y., has 
been named supervising principal of 
Rome Free Academy, Rome, N. Y. 


Earl A. Master will on September 1 
succeed John H. Eisenhauer as principal 
of the senior high school, Reading, Pa. 





Daniel F. O’Hearn, the oldest princi- 
pal in years of service in Chicago, has 


retired. He was head of Steinmetz High 
School. 


George Hermes of Hoquiam, Wash., 
has been appointed principal of Irene S. 
Reed Senior High School, Shelton, Wash. 


Chester R. Arnold is the new principal 
of Salem Classical and High School, 
Salem, Mass. He was formerly principal 
of Phillips School, Salem. 


Dr. Floyd Harsham, principal of the 
high school, has been named supervising 
principal at Nutley, N. J. 


wv . —— 


Because of the constantly growing. demand for entertainment 








pictures by schools and colleges, many of their projectors are 


used in showing films for amusement as well as education. 


Most entertainment subjects are available, while reasonably new, only on 35-mm. 


film. Consequently, the installation of much 35-mm. equipment in school auditoriums 


in the post-war period is certain. 


The quality of projection and sound, with 35-mm. equipment, is definitely superior. 


Theatremen, the most experienced and discriminating buyers of 35-mm. equipment, 


recognize the high quality of 


MOTIOGRAPH 


and 


PROJECTORS 


MIRROPHONIC SOUND 


—a guarantee of rock-steady, flickerless projection, and long, dependable, 


trouble-free service. Simple in design, operation and adjustment, they are 


ideal for lay projectionists. 


Motiograph-Mirrophonic Sound Systems 


(Bell Laboratories [Research]; 


Western Electric Company [Engineering]; Motiograph [Craftsmanship] ) 


assure lifelike reproduction, and musical qualities never before approached. 






System. 


sound, plan now 


If your 35-mm. projector does not provide for 


to add a Mirrophonic Sound 


—— 
EIR 
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Ernest L. Gilliland of West Caldwell, 
N. J., succeeds Thomas J. Duffield as 
principal of the high school at Rockaway, 
N. J. Mr. Duffield is now principal of 
the high school at Ellenville, N. Y. 


Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, principal of Hor- 
ace Mann grade and high schools at 
Gary, Ind., has been named superin- 
tendent of the Waukegan Township 
High School, Waukegan, III. 


Clinton W. Demeritt, principal of Bel- 
lows Free Academy, Fairfax, Vt., has 
been named principal of the high school 
at Woodstock, Vt., succeeding William 
C. Garner, now a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 


Roy G. Dennis, principal of the North 
Kitsap combined junior and senior high 
schools at Poulsbo, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the high school at 
Kelso, Wash., succeeding Dean W. 
Mickelwait who has accepted a similar 
position at Eugene, Ore. 


Sidney J. Mosser, teacher of industrial 
arts at Mark Keppel High School, Al- 
hambra, Calif., has been elected prin- 
cipal of Marguerita School in that city, 
replacing Mrs. Rose Clayton, retired. 

Dorothy Bonawit is the newly in- 
stalled principal of Tottenville High 
School, Staten Island, N. Y., succeeding 
Mary E. Meade, who has been named 
principal of Washington Irving Girls 
School in Manhattan. Mary Camper 
McGinnis is the new principal of the 
New Dorp High School on Staten Island, 
succeeding William M. Barlow, who was 
transferred more than a year ago to 
Manual Training High School, Brook- 
lyn. 

William Eidt, principal of the high 
school at Castile, N. Y., has resigned to 
enter the jewelry business at Olean, N. Y. 

Robert E. Patterson of Elmira, N. Y., 
has been appointed acting principal of 
Penn Yan Academy, replacing Donald 
A. Grant, now a naval lieutenant. 


Wallace H. Strevell, supervising prin- 





The Superintendent's Book Shelf 


AN AMERICAN DILEMMA. By Gunnar 
Myrdal. New York City 16: Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East Thirty-Third Street. 


DRIVER EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
MANUAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. Washington, D. C.: American Auto- 
mobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
Seventeenth Street. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION. By Kenneth D. 
Norberg. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


WAR AND EDUCATION. By Porter Sargent. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, || Beacon Street. 
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cipal of schools at Ellenville, N. Y., has 
been named supervising principal of the 
Pine Plains Central School, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Edmund J. Alvut who has re- 
signed to study for his doctorate in edu- 
cation. 

John Harris Adams retired last month 
from the principalship of Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh, a post he has held 
since 1923. 

Harold Odell, vice principal of the high 
school at Rutherford, N. J., has resigned 
to become principal of East Hartford 
High School, East Hartford, Conn. 

Carl W. Boyer, high school principal 
at Burnham, Pa., has resigned to become 
associated with the roller mills at Potts- 
town, Pa. 

Harold J. Stearns, a schoolman for 
forty-eight years and principal of Roose- 
velt Lower Division High School in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, since 1921, is retiring 
at the age of 70. L. W. Nielsen, prin- 
cipal of Jordan High School, Salt Lake 
City, for twenty years, has announced 
his resignation. 


C. L. Ramsey, high school principal 
at Farmville, Va., since 1929, has re- 
signed to accept a teaching position at 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Stanley I. Thompson has been elected 
principal of the junior-senior high school 
at Renton, Wash., to succeed Perry H. 
Mitchell, resigned. 

C. Bruce Schwark, principal of the 
junior high school at Prosser, Wash., 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
in the school system at Shelton, Wash. 


Miscellaneous 
Dr. 


education at 


Lee M. Thurston, professor of 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Michigan. 

The late Raymond B. Leland, for 
twenty-three years principal of San Jose 
High School, San Jose, Calif., will have 
his memory honored when a new eve- 
ning high school for trade and voca- 
tional education is named for him. 

The Very Rev. W. J. Millor has be- 
come the first alumnus president in the 
sixty-seven year history of the University 
of Detroit. Father Millor, who received 
his doctorate at the University of Lon- 
don, has recently occupied the chair of 
classical languages at Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

M. M. Chambers, formerly with the 
American Council on Education and on 
active duty as an Air Corps officer since 
1942, has been promoted to the rank of 
major. He is stationed at A.A.F. train- 
ing command headquarters in St. Louis. 


Deaths 


Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
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ment of Teaching, died on July 7. He 
was formerly president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Edward V. Carroll, principal of Brad- 
ford Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
Mass., for the last two years, and member 
of the faculty for twenty-three years, 
died on June 24. 

Henry B. Pemberton, 77, principal of 
the Negro high school at Marshall, Tex., 
that bears his name, died recently fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was widely 
known throughout Texas, a trustee of 
Wiley College and held the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of letters from that insti- 
tution. 


Lester A. Rodes, supervising principal 
of the borough schools, South River, N. J., 
died late in June while half-way across 
the continent on a train journey to visit 
his son, a Marine lieutenant wounded at 
Guadalcanal, now stationed on the West 
Coast. 


Frederick W. Cook, superintendent of 
schools at Plainfield, N. J., collapsed and 
died in the school office just before he 
was to conduct the commencement exer- 
cises for 300 members of the high school 
graduating class. Vice Principal Henry 
Hubbard gave out the diplomas to the 
pupils, who were not informed of the 
superintendent’s death. 





"THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
... AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 


/S ONE OF THEM /” 





NOW is the time for planning 


War conditions have caused a record 
demand for Monroe-trained graduates 
—a demand that will continue, for busi- 
ness has found them indispensable. 
Here are three ways that we can help 
you plan now for the future. (1) Ree- 
ommend the proper machine equip- 
ment for your future needs. (2) Help 
you plan courses, and discuss and rec- 
ommend text books. (3) Study the em- 
ployment area you serve, to see if you 
can get priority for equipment now. 
Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department 


—be ready to meet the demand for 


Monroe-trained students. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding Calculator for schools 
only . . . let us explain its availability 


under present conditions. 


Let us work with you 


Office Practice Course—30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ in- 
cluding Teacher’s Manual. 


School Manual of Instruction—in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 in- 
cluding answers. 








| 
| MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. “cctions!, Donertment 
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ELIMINATE your key problems and 
provide greater security to your school 
lockers with National Lock low cost 
Self-Locking Combination Locks. 


Both the shackle and built-in type are 
available with thousands of different 
combinations without duplication. A 
limited supply of “these locks can be 
furnished on your order provided it 
complies with the regulations set forth 
under MRO priority and in accord- 
ance with CMP No. 5A. 


No. 265 
SELF-LOCKING SHACKLE LOCK 


A high quality combination lock 
with=an attractive finish. All me- 
chanical parts are rust-proofed 
and are designed to give years 
of service. Beveled face dial per- 
mits faster dialing and unlocking. 
When shackle is open, dial can- 
not be turned. After shackle is 
inserted dial spins automatically, 
locking lock and concealing last 
figure of combination. 





No. 268 
SELF-LOCKING BUILT-IN LOCK 


A durable, attractively finished 
Combination Lock for use on 
steel lockers having a spring 
latch bar device. These Locks 
will fit standard punchings made 
for flat key locks. Combinations 
may be changed quickly. 


Closing locker door automatic- 
ally locks the lock. When order- 
ing, specify make of locker and 
whether lock is for right or left 
hand doors. 















THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 


be prepared. 


MMercwichiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Electric Ceramic Kilns 
For School Art Departments 
Popular in school 
art courses, as well 
as in some school 
activity clubs, is pot- 
tery making. The 
use of a_ kiln in- 
creases the interest of 
pupils and the big- 
gest delight in the 
whole process of ce 
ramic creation comes 
when the kiln door 
is opened to disclose 





a beautifully fired 
piece. 

An important requirement in the modern ceramic technic 
is accurate firing. The new HOTPACK electric ceramic 
kiln has a built-in pyrometer which indicates the exact 
temperature in the kiln. Besides ensuring accuracy of firing, 
this feature also reduces the cost of operation by eliminat 
ing the need for cones and other heat indicators. 

Two sizes are available, one with an interior capacity of 
200 cubic inches and the other with a capacity of 1200 
cubic inches.—The Electric Hotpack Company, Inc., 1225 
29 Gottman Street, Fox Chase 11, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS670 


New Floor Wax 
Nonslip and Easy to Apply 


Where heavy traffic requires frequent floor waxing ap 
plications Grip-Wax is a new product that is getting an 
excellent reception. It can be sprayed on large floor areas 
and leaves a high gloss nonslip finish without buffing, thus 
saving time and labor. Its anti-skid safety qualifications 
even extend to cement floors, the manufacturer states. 

Grip-Wax is a free flowing liquid easily applied with a 
light wiping motion or by atomizing spray. It is said to 
set in a few minutes to a lustrous finish comparable to 
that usually obtained by vigorous buffing of expensive 
imported waxes. It exercises no solvent action on asphalt 
tile, rubber or linoleum floors which are subject to de- 
terioration when treated with certain types of liquid wax. 
Grip-Wax seals floor pores and joints against water pene- 
tration.—Turco Products, Inc., 6135 South Central Avenue, 
Los Angeles 1. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS671 


Projection Screen 
Can Be Carried Under the Arm 
A compact new projection screen for indoor or outdoor 
use has been announced by Radiant. It folds, of course, 
and though light in weight the screen fabric is unusually 
durable and flexible. Manufactured in sizes from 7 by 9 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 83 


feet to 20 by 20 feet, these screens are equipped with metal 
grommets attached in a strong reenforced webbing all 
around the edge. When folded, the screen looks like a 
brief case and can be easily carried under the arm. 

The special fabric of which the screen is made can take 
plenty of abuse; it can be rolled, folded, creased, washed 
without cracking or peeling in any weather or in any cli- 
mate, the manufacturer asserts. It is fungus resistant and 
impervious to grease, oil and light; nor does it discolor. 

The FOLD-PAK can be used in two ways: it can be 
hung up quickly and easily or it can be stretched to a 
special frame, which can again be folded into a carrying 
bag for easy transportation. Descriptive folders and a sam- 
ple of the screen fabric are yours for the asking.—Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation, 1140 West Superior Street, 
Chicago 22. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS672 





For Drying Blueprints 
New Electric Dryer of Table Type 

A compact elec- 
trically heated dry- 
er for “over-all dry- 
ing” of blueprints 
and black and white 
prints is now avail- 
able to schools. It 
handles two sizes 
of prints, 26 and 44 inch widths, and is of the same high 
quality as the dryer now used by the armed forces. 

This new B-8 dryer is equipped with variable speed 
drive motors and controllers, permitting instantaneous speed 
changes over a range of from 6 inches to 34% feet a minute. 
Thus all types of work can be accommodated under various 
drying conditions. Current consumption is said to be 
small. 





The pressed steel framework of the dryer means that it 
will not warp under the heat. A specially woven seamless 
band leaves no joints to deface the prints. The 26 inch 
dryer, 110 volt AC or DC, is 28 by 40 by 13 inches and 
is priced at $260. Both dryers are provided with a receiv- 
ing tray for dried prints. They carry a thirty day, money- 
back guarantee.—Peck and Harvey, 4327 Addison Street, 
Chicago 41. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS673 


Floor Maintenance 
Job Specifications Available 

More schoolmen write to The Nation’s ScHoots for in- 
formation about floor treatment and maintenance than 
about almost any other one subject. To these Hillyard’s new 
“Floor Treatment and Maintenance Job Specifications” will 
be as welcome a mailing piece as they could receive and 
they can have it for a postcard request. 

Terrazzo, cement, wood, linoleum, asphalt, quarry tile, 
rubber and masonite, all are covered and while naturally 
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cAmeucan craftsmanship 
still serves them as they 


again spell “Victory” 


WHER, 


_ 





ed 
+ Rin. ~ on oe> 


HE men fulfilling the stern duties of war were 

taught the value of what they're fighting for 
by American educators. What they learned then 
sustains their courage today. 

Desks and seats made by American Seating 
Company craftsmen served them on their road to 
knowledge. Today, in pilot seats, tank seats, and 
with many other “American” made items of wai 
equipment, they are advancing toward Victory. 

When their great task is finished, they will re- 
turn with new ideals for a better future. New 
educational and other programs will call for the 
best in public seating. American Seating Company, 
with a leadership gained through 
more than half a century, will con- 
tinue to meet their requirements. 


BACK THE ATTACK BETWEEN 
DRIVES WITH MORE BONDS! 





American Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Hillyard’s own products are recommended for the applica- 
tions there is much excellent general information as well 
in regard to procedures and their proper sequence. Archi- 
tects and building superintendents who have seen these 
job specifications are said to be enthusiastic over them.— 


The Hillyard Company, St. Joseph 1, Mo. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS674 


Metal Mounted Screen 
Available Without Priorities 
A lighter weight, 
less expensive model 
of projection screen 
than its Challenger 
is Da-Lite’s Versatol 
tripod model, now 
without 
priorities in three 


available 


sizes with retail 
prices ranging from 
$7.50 to $10. 

The Versatol 


screen is a one-piece } 





self-contained unit 
that is said to give 
brilliant picture 


quality and conveni- 





It can be ad- 
height 


changing 


ence. 
justed in 
without 
the picture propor- 

tions of the screen; case and screen are raised as one unit. 
The screen, which folds compactly for easy carrying and 


Da-Lite’s 
which reflects maximum light without sparkle or glare. 


storing, has well-known  glass-beaded surface 
The three sizes are 30 by 40 inches, 40 by 40 inches and 
37 by 50 inches. Canvas carrying bags for the Versatol are 
also available at moderate cost.—Da-Lite Screen Company, 
Inc., 2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS675 


Trans-Orbal Map 
Helps Develop "One World" Vision 

Designed for modern air-age geography is the new Trans- 
Orbal Map developed by Walter W. Ristow, chief of the 
map division of the New York Public Library, and pub- 
lished by the Globe Press as a follow-up of its recent “Atlas 
of Global Geography,” being distributed through Harper & 
Brothers. 

In addition to a new type of projection, the Trans-Orbal 
Map also features three photographs of the transparent globe 
so that one can see in reverse the lands of the opposite 
hemisphere. Of aid in developing a “one world” vision this 
map enables the pupil to see the entire world at a glance 
while its true spherical shape is retained and emphasized. 
The price of the map is $1 a copy.—Global Press Corpora- 
tion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS676 
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Tried and Proved 


Dudley Locks . . 


a | The School Kid‘s Favorite 
ee 
hi- | More Dudley locks are used by 

school kids in America than any 
other kind. Twenty years of 
specialization in school needs 


has earned for Dudley this 
popularity. 


Durable, convenient, pick-resist- 
ant Dudley locks minimize ad- 
ministration problems and ade- 
quately protect student property. 
Automgtic and self-locking, with 
64,000 possible combinations. 





Besides those pictured, the Dud- 
ley line includes masterkeyed 
combinations and built-in locker 
locks, available on proper priori- 
ties. We'll be glad to send you a 
catalog. 


Cu all Grants 


Right now we are still concentrating on the War 
Fronts, which absorb all of our new machines. 
However, we are eagerly looking forward to the 

























| peacetime when we may again furnish our many 
loyal customers and dealers with Holmes Projectors 
] of proved merit. 
| 
HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 LOCK COR PO RATION 
— == — DEPT. s8i0 570 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
it. 
nd 
Ice 
re. 
ad 
ire 
Ly; 
® Your own handy man can quickly put 
a like-new finish on ink-stained desks, 
glaring blackboards or scarred woodwork... 
with the help of a SKILSAW BELT SANDER. 
It’s powerful, light in weight, easy to 
use...enables anyone to sand faster and 
smoother on any flat surface. IDEAL TOOL 
FOR MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. 
~ Write today for full information. 
re 
b- SKILSAW, INC. 
as 5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
; MEDART SERVES THE NATION’S SCHOOLS Setee acne 
I America’s foremost manufacturers of 
‘ gymnasium apparatus, physical fitness 
ipment, physio-thera apparatus are available ; 
te equip , phy py app ben itls. «2% fot 
sis and gymnasium mats for all purposes. 
.: FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3535 DeKalb St. + St. Louis, Mo 


SKILSAW" 
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Spare the 








‘— public school 
maintenance how more 
important than ever— 


CUR a 
GREASEPTOR 


Protects Public School Cafeterias 


Retention and maintenance of public school cafeterias 
is now a more serious hygienic consideration than during 
normal times. It is the duty of every American school 
to keep its cafeteria functioning at top efficiency for the 
benefit of war workers’ children whose parents haven’t 
as much time and attention for them as formerly. You 
will find the Zurn Greaseptor the most important 
single maintenance item in your cafeteria. It 
affords absolute protection to drainage lines susceptible 
to clogging from kitchen fats and greases—in addition, 
segregates and collects the grease for you, so that the 
Greaseptor soon pays for itself in actual cash received 
from rendering companies. It saves time and money in 
yet another way—by eliminating those rodding-out 
jobs today more expensive than ever before. Comes in 
three convenient sizes—capacities 25, 18 and 12 gallons 
per minute. Can be obtained from plumbing supply 
houses. Ask your plumbing contractor for information on 
it and an estimate of your protective needs. Or for quick, 
complete information, mail the coupon below, today. 


Sell Fats and Greases to 
Make War Explosives 


School children have done a great patriotic job in collect- 
ing scrap metals and paper to aid the war effort. Their 
schools should profit by their example. Sell grease col- 
lected by Zurn Greaseptors to rendering companies 
Zurn Greaseptors are approved under War Department 
a for Theatre of Operations (Modified) and 

obilization Censtruction Equipment, PE-620, and 
War Department Corps of Engineers tentative Specifi- 
cation PE-620, dated May 27, 1944. 


J. A. ZURN Mfg. Co., Sales Office and Factory, ERIE, PA. 











# CRANE CO. TRADE NAME 


BUILDING * PLUMBING 
DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 





| J. A. ZURN MFG. CO., Dept. NS, Erie, Pa. | 
| We are interested in avoiding drain troubles and | 
| aiding the war effort. Please send folder giving | 
| complete information on Zurn Greaseptors. | 
| 
| Name_ | 
| | 
| Pirm - sateen ” | 
| Address ess aes | 
| | 
| City- : ___State eae | 
| Please attach to your business letterhead. FORM NO. 44-79 | 


rod and save the drainage system! | 


| 
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NEW CATALOGS 


Advanced Design 
In Fire Alarm Signaling Systems 
A new fire alarm catalog, Bulletin No. 1044, has just 
come off the press and is ready for distribution by the 
Faraday Electric Corporation, Stanley and Patterson Dj- 
vision, Adrian, Mich. Those first few minutes after the fire 
starts means the difference between life and death, between 





continued operation and a makeshift temporary school 
plant, between a protected and an insecure investment. 

Cheap or makeshift fire alarm systems are more likely 
to prove a liability than an asset, says the introduction to 
this catalog of the basic fire alarm systems. In each case, 
in addition to the description of the system, are listed some 
of the advantages incidental to its use, along with the basic 
apparatus employed and a basic wiring diagram. There is 
also given suggested typical specifications for the use of the 
architect or engineer to assist him in obtaining the type 
of system outlined. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS677 


Radio and Electronic Equipment 
Described in New Lafayette Catalog 

Its new 1944 catalog, No. 94, containing important in- 
formation of new developments in the radio and electronic 
fields has been issued by Lafayette Radio Corporation, 901 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 7. The catalog is the re- 
sult of more than six months’ work on the part of the 
company’s engineering and industrial staffs. It is said to 
be an invaluable guide to schools and universities in their 
listings of equipment especially designed for radio and 
classroom training. 

In the catalog’s 104 profusely illustrated pages will be 
found up-to-the-minute information on nearly 50,000 indi- 
vidual items, including a complete line of communications 
and public address equipment, test materials for every pur- 
pose, cathode ray and special purpose tubes, batteries and 
power supply equipment, radio training kits and code 
apparatus, plus the usual radio components, such as con- 
densers, transformers and volume controls. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS678 





FILM RELEASES 


Home Vegetable Garden—16 mm. sound. 20 minutes. 
Authoritative detailed information on victory gardening 
by James H. Burdette, head of the National Garden Bureau. 
Contains special advice on late season gardening. A sequel 
to “Garden for Victory.”—Bell & Howell Company, 1801- 
15 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS679 





Prisoner of Zenda—16 mm. sound. 10 reels. For school 
entertainment purposes, this is Graustarkian romance in the 
grandest manner. Ronald Colman, Madeleine Carroll, 
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O24 YEARS 


OF UNFAILING 
NORTON SERVICE 








Pictured here is a 
Norton Door Closer 
installation made in 
1920 at Michigan 
State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, on a door 43”x 8’ 10'%4"x 22”. After other door 
controlling devices had failed, this installation was recommended 
and supervised by a Norton factory-trained representative and ac- 
cording to the school’s Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, this 
Norton Door Closer has been working perfectly under constant opera- 
tion and has required a minimum of maintenance for twenty-four years. 

In spite of war restrictions, Norton maintains a complete manufac- 
turing, sales and service organization and is producing door closers 
NOW for essential civilian and military use. 


FIRST CHOICE—IN PEACE OR WAR 


NORTON 


Steel Precision norton DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
ih» Rack and Pinion Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
2902 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 





That's the reason why Mc- 
Arthur Super Gym and Super 
Turk Towels are doing the 
job in high schools, colleges 
and Universiiies all over the 
United States. Quite a record, 
when you stop to consider 
that government curtailment 
has prevented any replenish- 
ment. The answer is McArthur 


quality. Write for our pos.war 


school plan. 


Geo. McArthur & Sons 


BARABOO, WIS. 
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— Both 
Built 


to 
"take it” 








ARMY 
TANKS 
and 


ARLINGTON 
SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 















Schools fortunate enough to have Arlington equipment appre- 
ciate its enduring and serviceable qualities. In the era ahead 


Manufacturers tn poncetine of rer i ee < the 

Adjustable able Becks standar or a vance esign 

Pedestal Desks and construction of superior 

paeeier peste school furniture. 

Classroom, Cafeteria, Library and 
Kindergarten Tables and Chairs 

Tablet Arm Chairs 

Silent Giant Desks 


Ask to be listed for new post-war 
catalog of school furniture when 
published. 









oN 
ARYAN RQ. N 
SS LT NGZ 


ARLINGTON 


DEPT. C HEIGHTS, ILL. 






















HELP 

HEEP 

THEM 
FIT 


With 


Man- Koon 


Let dependable Finnell Quality | 
be your safeguard when choosing | 

hand cleansers. Han-Kleen is | 
compounded in Finnell’s own | — 
mill. Cleans safely, quickly,thor- /— 

oughly. Also available with / 
vegetable base to meet certain / 
State requirements. For trial ; 
order or literature, phone or | 
write nearest Finnell branch | 
or Finnell System, Inc., 208 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ NK 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


eC / 
/ Vianeer 4 Gad oneciGidi ia 
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FOR AUDITORIUMS AND LARGE CLASSROOMS 


¢ the ae lh, Operated 





ELECTROL 
SCREEN | 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


@ NO STRAIN ON THE | 
SCREEN FABRIC | 


@ CASE PROTECTS SCREEN 
WHEN NOT IN USE 


Its electrical operation unrolls and rerolls the 
No jerking! No 
No accidental flip-ups! The | 

| 


fabric at a constant speed. 
strain on fabric! 
greater circumference of its large-diameter roller 
means fewer turns in rerolling. As a result, the 
Da-Lite Electrol screen, when unrolled, hangs 
smoothly; for there is no tight crumpling even 
at the upper edge adjoining the roller. 

The 


screen is lowered, raised. or stopped at any 


Hands never touch and mar the surface. 


position by electrical control. 
The Electrol is one of many styles in the Da-Lite 
line which also includes spring-operated hang- 


ing sereens, folding screens, tripod portable 


models and Stereo-Silver 


screens for the projection of 
dimensional 


three pictures. 


See your Da-Lite Visual Edu- 





cation dealer for complete pa lg gn 


Dealers Who Dis- 
play the Above Sign 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. | 


Dept. 8TNS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


You Can Buy with | 


details or write for catalog. 


Quality Screens Since 1909 


August 1944, The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


Whial slew FOR SCHOOLS 





Douglas Fairbanks Jr., Raymond Massey, Mary Astor. 
Selznick release——Bell & Howell Company, 1801-15 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS680 


The Memphis Belle—16 mm. technicolor. 41 minutes. 
One of the finest documentaries to come out of the war, 
this film tells the story of the Eighth Air Force’s daylight 
bombing raid on WilhelmshaVen, Germany. Only a few 
16 mm. color prints are available-—Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS681 


Food and Magic—1l6 mm. | reel. 10 minutes. Made for 
the U. S. government by Warner Brothers, this film cleverly 
approaches the problem of food waste and points out th« 
necessity for sharing and playing square for more pro 
duction and conservation of food—U. S. Department of 
Agriculture or Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of Wa: 
Information, Washington 25, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS682 


Polish Program No. 1—16 mm. sound. Some in color. 
Entire program one hour long. The series consists of Un 
finished Journey (1 reel), illustrating the life and death of 
General Sikorski; the Polish Sailor (1 reel), adventures on 
a Polish submarine; Scottish Mazurka (2 reels), Polish sol 
diers in Scotland with both Polish and Scottish folk dances; 
Calling Mr. Smith (1 reel), persecution of Polish culture 
by the Germans. A Polish language short is also included. 
—Released by Polish Information Center and distributed 
by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West Forty-Fifth Street, 
New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS683 


Polish Program No. 2—16 mm. sound. Another one 
hour program released by the Polish Information Center. 
Consists of Kitbag Songs (1 reel), soldiers’ choir singing 
popular songs of Polish and English armies; Price of Free- 
dom (2 reels), story of the development of the Polish port 
Gdynia from a small fishing village to the most modern 
port on the Baltic in the two decades between the wars; 
Land of My Mother (3 reels, color), trip around pre-war 
Poland, narrated by Eve Curie. A Polish language short is 
also included.—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS684 


Divide and Conquer—l6 mm. 14 minutes. How the 
Nazi propaganda machine paved the way for the subjuga- 
tion of France by spreading dissension and breaking down 
morale. It tries similar tactics here but fails in the face of 
American unity and will to win. (O.W.1.)—Bell & Howell 
Company, 1801-15 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS685 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 83 
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on making good reliable | 
WASTE BASKETS | ae 
| Pigeoe SAM says, “No Chemically HUYERS GUID 
Treated Vulcanized Fibre can 
be used for Waste Baskets by W.P.B. SS 
order M-305 effective April 22, 1943.” 
’ | PANY 
National Vulcanized Fibre is needed BECKLEY-CARDY com 
for war uses, so till there’s a release Pivsioiac runs 
we must ask you to bear with us. EVERYTHING YOU NEED set 
in school equipment and supplies is listed in 
~~ FOR NATIONAL SECURITY—FOR PERSONAL this new B-C School Buyer's Guide. Be sure to 
~N SECURITY—BUY WAR BONDS write NOW for this time-saving, money-saving 
catalog. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. fam cnientnenhens dni ere 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE || 1632 Indiana Ave. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 























BUY 


UNITED “4 
| THE NEW KEYSTONE 


STATES | 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 
D E FEN S E With this new projector, the instructor, the projector 


and the screen are brought together at the front of the 
classroom. The instructor remains facing his class in 
a normal teaching situation. As he points with his 
pencil to features of the slide under discussion, the 
shadow of the pencil is reproduced on the screen. 
Original drawings, sketches or written messages can 
be projected by using special etched glass slides. 
Write for complete data. 


i Bee 
KEYSTONE 


VIEW COMPANY 
" " NNSYLV tA 
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if your school’s window shade upkeep costs are 
high, keep these facts in mind for the future! 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


82 





Recently, we asked 60 building managements through- 
out the country to express their views on Du Pont 
“Tontine,” pyroxylin-impregnated washable window 
shade cloth. 

Forty-seven of the sixty—who have used “Tontine”’ 
more than five years—said “Tontine” serves 91% of all 
the windows in their buildings! 

That’s important news for schools. For it shows 
that these quantity users of “Tontine” have wanted 
more and more “Tontine” as the years have passed. 
Year after year, “Tontine” has given top service and 
saved costly replacements. 

You, too, can feel fortunate today if your school is 
equipped with “Tontine”’-made shades. For “Ton- 
tine” is made from strong, durable cotton fabric, 
pyroxylin-impregnated for extra strength, washability, 
and resistance to ripping, tearing, creasing, cracking 
and pinholing. And regular soap-and-water washing 
actually prolongs the life of “Tontine” shade cloth. 
Thus “Tontine” goes hand in hand with our war con- 
servation policy of “use it up... wear it out... make 
it do... or do without!” 

A “Tontine” dealer near your school will gladly 
give details on an economical shade-washing service, 
together with tips on repairing, to help your school 
get maximum life from window shades made with 
Du Pont “Tontine.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), “Tontine” Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“*Tontine”’ is Du Pont’s trade-mark for its pyroxylin- 
impregnated, washable window shade cloth. 


DU PONT “TONTINE” 


SHADE CLOTH 


GUPOND. 


eacer 
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Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corp. vase 56 
NS 686 37 E. 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


| NS 687 Amerie, Mower Corporation —s - 
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NS 688 American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 13 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
NS HAG American Seating Company vaiig 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
NS 690 American Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Inc. ... 60 
Dept. L, 42-24 Orchard St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
NS 691 Ampro Corporation ................ 68 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III. 
NS 692 Arlington Seating Co. , 73 
Dept. G., Arlington Heights, III. 
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NS 703 Dudley Lock Corporation 77 
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FOR FREE PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 
USE THIS 


COUPONEE 


Ring key numbers of:items on which further 
information is wanted, Each item in "What's 
New" and each advertiser has a key number 
for reference. Sign coupon and mail to The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago II, Ill. 





The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L. 
“Tontine” Sales, Newburgh, New York 


Finnell System, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Friden Cioteting Machine Co., Inc... 
2350 Washington St., 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Syracuse, New York 


General Electric Company 
Cleveland (Nela Park), Ohio 


Hobart Mfg. Company 
Troy, Ohio 


Holmes Projector Compan 
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Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 
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Johns-Manville 
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22 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New York 


Johnson Service Company 
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Keystone View Company 
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LeBlond Machine Tool Co., R. K. 
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Medart Manufacturing Co., Fred 
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How to prevent inflation 
in one easy lesson 











Put that money back in your pocket! 











When a lot of people want the same thing, its price 
goes up. 

Americans have more money today—much more 
—than there are things to buy with it. 

So every big or little thing you buy—that you can 
possibly do without—cuts supplies and bids prices 
up on what is left. 

Rising prices spell inflation. And every inflation 
has been followed by a cruel and bitter depression .. . 
men out of work, homes lost, families suffering. 

We don’t want inflation: we don’t want another 
depression. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 


information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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4 THINGS TO DO to keep 
prices down and 
help avoid another depression 


1. Don’t buy a thing you can do 
without. 


2. Never pay more than the ceiling 
price. Always give stamps for ra- 
tioned goods. 


3. Don’t take advantage of war 
conditions to fight for more money 
for yourself or goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War 
Bonds you can afford—to help pay 
for the war and insure your fu- 
ture. Keep up your insurance. 
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Self-contained V belt 
motor drive. No flat 
belts. No jack shafts. 


Forward-Reverse Jog. 


Rapid speed selector. 
Ideal for student work. 


8 Geared Speeds in 
Oil. Quiet operating 
steel gears. Anti- 
friction bearings. 










: Tapered gibs, Com- Lead screw — thread- 
Feed compound and pound and Cross slide. ing only — no spline. 
head reverse, sliding 

gears within head. No 


overhanging tumbler.- 


































Rectangular box 
casting apron. Steel 
gear anti-friction rack. 
Pinion bearings. 








One-shot oiling. Front 
and rear to carriage 


ways and underside 
of cross slide. 





Full range feed box. 
Steel gearing. 
Central oiling. 











Single positive clutch 
control for either 
cross or longitudinal 
feed — no frictions. 











Motor on hinged plate 
for belt tension. Low 
center of gravity. 





See them— Most any 
Defense Plant — Many 
Vocational Schools, or 


wherever efficiency in 






turning is required. 


Storage space Pan and cabinet 
Laeen in cabinet leg. Sleg optional. 





HE RK. lp BID MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI, 8 
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A LOT JOHNNY LEARNED TODAY! 


OHNNY wanted to learn but he could hardly hear the 
J teacher. The classroom was overcrowded and noisy. 
Blare from the bandroom kept filtering in from across 
the corridor. Johnny was distracted. 


Today’s schools have a real noise problem. Noise 
seeping into study rooms from other sources. Noise 
caused by overcrowding and speeded-up classes. This 
is the kind of continual noise that creates distraction 
and “doodled” notebooks. It wears down dispositions, 
causes undue nervous fatigue and wastes the energy of 
students and teachers. 

Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex* sound- 
absorbing tile can end such a noise problem. Leading 
schools have proved the efficiency of this famous per- 


ACOUSTI 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 





forated fibre tile and most widely used acoustical 
material. The 441 holes in each Acousti-Celotex tile 
soak up noise. The result is relief of nervous and 
mental strain, better listening quality for every room 
and greater efficiency all around. 


Just start with a classroom, corridor or cafeteria 
to prove the benefits of Acousti-Celotex. It can be 
quickly applied without disturbing routine. Can be 
painted without loss of efficiency. 


Without obligation, talk it over with the Acousti- 
Celotex distributor near you. He is headquarters for 
sound conditioning and a member of the world’s most 
experienced acoustical organization. He guarantees re- 
sults. A note to us will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! Send today for new booklet, “An Aid to Those 


Responsible for Education.” 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-8 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Responsible for Education.” 

CS A ee, Sa 


Name 


Address 


Please send your free booklet, “An Aid to Those 











